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THE GERMAN PRINCES AT FRANKFORT. 


bape brilliant assembly at Frankfort has had all the success 
that might have been expected. Its remoter political 
consequences cannot easily be estimated, but every one is alive 
to the splendour of the pageant, to the interest excited by so 
large a gathering of crowned heads, and to the hopes awakened 
by a liberal and courageous Emperor of Austria solemnly 
imploring Germany to become, under his auspices, united, 
powerful, and free. The meeting has been made more har- 
monious, if less complete, by the absence of the King of 
Prussia; and the readiness which almost every other 
German Prince has displayed to obey the summons of the 
Emperor proves at once the influence of Austria and the 
eon persuasion of German Sovereigns that the Federal 

vernment is something too ridiculous, too lifeless, and 
too impotent even for Germany. Nor is it easy to see 
what step could have been taken more likely to lead 
to real reform. It is true that the political change 
which has come over Austria is still recent, and the states- 
men of Vienna can scarcely be prepared to agree to all 
that the national party asks for. But there must be a 
beginning; and it is a great advantage that there should be a 
basis for conciliation and agreement between the Princes of 
Germany and the leaders of Reform. The Congress that has 
assembled under the presidency of the Emperor will not 
have finished its sitting before a very different assembly meets 
at Frankfort, and the leaders of the party that has proclaimed 
National Union as its watchword will be gathered there to 
discuss their policy, arrange their plans, and promulgate 
their opinions. There is every reason to suppose that they 
represent the convictions and wishes of a large portion of 
the most honest, patriotic, and sensible Germans; but it 
must be as evident to them as it is to the rest of 
the world that Germany is not at present prepared to 
go with them if the Princes should offer a determined 
opposition to their efforts. Hitherto they have been 
able to count on the support of no Prince except the Duke of 
Saxe-Conourc Gorna, and the eagerness with which that 
most persevering and ardent of German reformers - has 
favoured the present assemblage of Princes may be taken as a 
proof of his conviction that the cause he has so much at heart 
will be promoted by the Sovereigns meeting the reformers 
half-way. Had the Emperor of Austria continued to walk 
in the old ways of Vienna statesmanship, and resisted the 
movement for national union, nothing but a general revo- 
lution, or the convulsion of war, could have brought about 
such a change as the Liberals desire. The step taken by 


the Emperor offers an opportunity for attaining a reform that | 
shall be peaceable instead of violent, and gradual instead of | 
sudden. It is equally obvious that the course taken by | 
the Emreror is far preferable to that said to be ad- | 
vocated by Prussia. The Cabinet of Berlin affects to 
ground its unwillingness to join in the present move- | 
ment on the plea that the changes to be proposed ought 
first to have been decided on by Plenipotentiaries from 
the-chief German States. No good could have come from a 
meeting of this kind, which would not have been acted on by 
public cpinion, which would not have been under the eye of 
Germany and Europe, and which would only have been a 
battle-field for the sterile contests of Austrian and Prussian 
jealousy. The Emperor, by this formal and public gather- 
ing of Princes, and by announcing the necessity of a more 


free and powerful political system, has given much more | 


tangible and trustworthy hopes of reform. A step has been 
taken from which it would not be easy to recede; and if 
Austria has the honour of taking it alone, that is entirely 
the fault of Prussia. 

Unfriendly critics are ready to declare that this project of 
Federal Reform is a mere farce—that Austria can mean no 


good to liberty, that her first object, if Germany acted under 
her direction, would be to crush out the budding promise of 
Free Trade, and that any proposition like that which the 
Exreror has made for a Federal Assembly is demonstrably 
absurd. It is quite true that there are inherent difficulties 
in any possible proposal for a Federal Assembly, and 
that these difficulties are by no means evaded or over- 
come by the proposal of Austria. If either Austria 
or Prussia were dissatisfied with the proceedings of the 
Assembly, the dissentient could always act by itself, and defy 
the Assembly and its wrath. The conflicting interests of the 
North and the South of Germany, on many important points, 
must always make it very difficult for them to co-operate 
cordially on any great European question where the whole of 
Germany is not directly menaced. The aggressive attitude 
of France might unite them, but the Polish question is a ready 
and salient instance of the very different policy which, in 
matters of high European importance, Austria and ja may 
be ready to pursue. We cannot easily see how any debates 
or discussions of an Assembly at Frankfort could determine 
the conduct of Prussia in Posen, or of Austria in Gallicia. 
Then, again, if the Emperor were successful in his domestic 
policy, and ever got a full Reichsrath, the non-German 
deputies might easily succeed in forcing on him a policy 
which would be very distasteful to that other Assembly 
over which he would preside at Frankfort. These are 
objections to any Federal Assembly that could be devised, 
unless it were such a one as is dreamt of by some Prussian 
theorists, who conceive the possibility of a German Parlia- 
ment from which Austria should be excluded, and over which 
Prussia should reign supreme. In the present position of 
affairs, it is mere childishness to talk of excluding Austria from 
the government of Germany; and therefore if any Federal 
Reform is to be attempted, it must be something like that 
which Austria now proposes. And if the Emrrror’s scheme 
is adopted, and if a Federal Assembly such as he proposes 
could be got together, and set to work, there is no reason wh 
it should not give something which Germans might think worth 
having. It cannot be the interest of Austria to render her own 
creation a farce, or to lose the leadership of public opinion 
which she has made so bold and successful a stroke to gain. 
The Emperor has pointed out that there are many subjects of 
great national interest to which a Federal Assembly might 
turn its attention. There are, for example, the laws regu- 
lating the press, and the laws regulating associations. 
If Austria had to propose measures on these two great 
subjects of political interest, she must propose liberal measures, 
or she would immediately forfeit that reputation for pro- 
gressive wisdom on which she rests her claim to lead Germany, 
and on which she relies to overcome the antipathy of her own 
distrustful subjects. These measures, when proposed by 
Austria, would be publicly discussed by the representatives 
of the different German States; and, although the com- 
position of the Assembly would be essentially conservative, 
yet the State Diets would send up many men capable of 
advocating liberal views with too much cogency and decision 
to be silenced by the mere action of a timid reactionary 
—_- If we look on the proposed Assembly, not as a 
political system, but as a school of reform, and a means by 
which the representatives of Germany might ascertain the real 
wants of the country, the advantage of having this point of 
— and this guarantee for publicity are not to be estimated 
lightly. 

The Emperor of Avsrria has tried very wisely to conciliate 
Prussia, and to lessen the mortification which King WiLtiam, 
while acting under the advice of M. von Bismark, has been 
forced to undergo. The Emperor took care, in returning thanks 
at the State banquet, as well as in his speech to the Princes, 
to remind his hearers that a place worthy of her dignity and her 
pretensions must always be reserved for “ powerful Prussia” 
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whenever she might choose to show herself. A special depu- 
tation has also been sent to the King of Prussta, imploring him 
not to stay away like an angry and useless ACHILLEs, but to come 
to the meeting of the chiefs although they consider AGAMEMNON 
to be the King of men. The Kine has refused, and it would 
indeed have been very difficult for him to comply. He was as 
much pledged to stay away as the King of Denmark is, who 
very naturally says that he wishes to have as little as possible to 
do with a Federation that talks of sending executions into his 
innocent territories. But although Witi1am I. will not go to 
Frankfort, and can scarcely send the Crown Privce, who would 
not be likely to accept the mission while M. von Bis- 
MARK remained in office, yet the isolation of Prussia cannot 
continue much longer. ‘There is a point of contempt below 
which Kings and Ministers cannot safely fall; and however 
faithful the Kine may wish to be to those who have served 
him at the cost of their reputation, he cannot for ever flounder 
in the endless entanglement into which his Minister has 
plunged him, or share for ever the ridicule occasioned 
by the contrast between M. von Bismarx’s arrogant 
and offensive hostility to Austria in words and writing, 
and his signal defeat by Austria in action. If the renewed 
reports of the Kune’s intention to abdicate, and the 
sudden summons of the Crown Prince to Gastein do not 
indicate any very decisive change in the position of affairs, 
they at least show that the Kine is wavering in that 
policy of quarrelling with a loyal people, isolating himself in 
Europe, exposing his country like a lamb to the butchery of 
France, and humiliating himself before the rising greatness 
of Austria, into which M. von Bismark has decoyed him. The 
= of things is growing unendurable, not only to the 

russian nation, but to the Kise; for events have moved on 
so rapidly that the fruits of his shortsighted obstinacy have 
been. brought home to him sooner than could have been ex- 
pected. Before long, a crisis must come; and it may not 
improbably turn out that the immediate cause of its coming 
was this meeting of Sovereigns at Frankfort. 


MEXICO. 


ree must be something extraordinarily attractive in a 
Crown. Private persons can scarcely appreciate the 
worth of an object so remote from the probability, not only of 
expectations, but of day-dreams. To an Archduke or a 
Prince of royal blood, the transition from the second rank to 
the first seems like a age to a squire, like a bishopric to a 
curate, like the woo to a barrister. The Archduke 
Maximiiian enjoys all the pleasures and luxuries of life, as 
well as the social homage which belongs to exalted rank. He 
has palaces and revenues in the pleasant country of his 
ancestors, and all the Courts of Europe are open to receive 
him when he happens to wish for a change of scene. In 
Mexico, he will live among aliens of an inferior race, in constant 
political uncertainty, if not in personal danger, with mal- 
contents around him who will have a constant excuse for 
becoming rebels, and in the neighbourhood of a formidable 
Power which will probably not even acknowledge his title. 
His sovereignty, such as it is, will invoive virtual dependence 
on the Government which has inflicted the heaviest blows 
on the House of Austria. He has yet to earn the 
loyalty of his unknown subjects, even if they are 
capable of the political sentiments which are indispen- 
a to the unity of nations. The new Emprror’s revenue 
will probably be uncertain, and the taxes which his 
Government may impose must, in the first instance, be applied 
to pay the costs of the French conquest of the country. If 
Wixtiay IL, on the throne of England, regretted his parks 
and hunting-grounds in Holland, Maximizian I. will often 
feel a melancholy longing for his castle at Trieste or for the 
cheerful society of Vienna. In return for his sacrifices, he 
will be entitled to call the Kings of the Earth his brothers, 
while non-regnant Princes will sink into the humbler category 
of cousins. It is also probable that a young man of respect- 
able abilities and character may be actuated by the nobler 
ambition of occupying his life in manly labours, and of 
perhaps contributing to the foundation of a civilized and 
durable State. King Leopoip has earned a name in history 
by conforming to the duties of a constitutional ruler 
over one of the most orderly and intelligent of European 
populations. His son-in-law will achieve a higher task 
if he can govern Mexico, or teach it to goyern itself. 
When law, and respect for law, are established in the new 
Empire, universal nay will revolt against any encroach- 
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ment on its independence by the jealous Republicans of the 
North, 


Napoteon III. has, according to his custom, persevered in 
his original choice of a candidate for the throne which he has 
erected. It is said that he had hoped to obtain some territo- 
rial concessions from Austria, in return for his nomination of 
the Arcupuke as Emperor of Mexico; but Francis Josepu pru- 
dently treats the matter as a subject for personal negotiation, 
and abstains from acknowledging any obligation for a 
political service, although he may profess to be individually 
grateful for the compliment to his family. His attempt to 
revive the primacy of the old Emperors in the German Con- 
federation can scarcely be agreeable to France, but in the 
affairs of Poland the French and Austrian Governments are 
for the moment acting in concert. The professed reasons 
for the creation of a Monarchy under the Archduke 
Maximit1an were fanciful, and yet they may, perhaps, 
have been partly genuine. In one of the early an- 
nouncements of French policy, the Mexicans were reminded 
or informed that the Austrian Prince was descended from 
FerpinanD and IsapeLya, and perhaps, in the female 
line, from Cuartes V. It was more to the purpose to 
state that the House of Harspure was eminently Catholic ; 
and it might have been added that the Arcupuke, during his 
Viceroyalty at Milan, had displayed under difficult circum- 
stances a prudent and conciliatory demeanour. At a later 
period, the Emperor Napo.eon, forgetting for a time his 
German nominee, announced his intention of raising the 
Latin race to an equality with their Teutonic rivals in the 
New World as in the Old. As Mexican is a dialect of 
Spanish, which is a modification of Latin, the half-reclaimed 
countrymen of MONTEZUMA may, in a certain sense, be 
regarded as the lingual or etymological kinsmen of 
the Romanized Celts of Gaul. In a pamphlet, the 
association might be considered fantastical or puerile; 
but the master of legions can cause his crotchets 
as well as his arguments to be respected. When the Macc- 
donian phalanx had marched through Persia and Babylonia 
into the Punjab, no Asiatic hesitated to allow that ALEXANDER 
was the son of the ram-headed Ammon. It is a lighter demand 
on Mexican faith to insist that an Austrian Prince is the 
natural chief of a race which finds, to its surprise, that it is 
Latin. 


Frenchmen would be little edified by the interference of 
their own prelates in the selection of a form of government or 
of a dynasty, but they are amused by the supposed know- 
ledge of Mexican nature which induces the Emperor Naro.eon 
to employ for his purposes the Archbishop of Mexico and the 
leaders of the clerical party. The Parisian who regards priests 
and priestcraft with the feelings of the eighteenth century 
piques himself on the knowledge that less enlightened nations 
are influenced by what he would himself despise as bigotry 
or superstition. If a population is disposed blindly to 
follow its spiritual leaders, the task of statesmen is sim- 
plified by the opportunity of driving the bell-wether in 
the proper direction, and trusting that the flock will 
follow his footsteps. It may safely be assumed that the Arch- 
bishop of Mexico would never have thought of the Archduke 
MaxiMILian as his Sovereign, even if he happened to be aware 
of his existence; yet the worthy prelate has, nevertheless, 
sought an audience of the Austrian Prince, and entreated him 
to rescue and protect the oppressed Church of Mexico. The 
use of ecclesiastical instruments may perhaps please zealous 
Roman Catholics; but if the Emperor MaxiMILian trusts or 
employs the priestly party, he will almost certainly fail in his 
hazardous enterprise. His duty and his interest consist in 
superiority to party, and in exclusive devotion to the public 
good. The chiefs of Mexican factions are, almost without 
exception, unprincipled adventurers; but the Liberal party 
has at least the merit of opposing clerical intolerance and 
misrule, A German Sovereign might largely promote the 
prosperity of Mexico by encouraging and increasing the 
immigration of his countrymen. The German settlers 
are, for the most part, Protestants, and they are unani- 
mously opposed to the civil supremacy of the clergy. It 
is also highly expedient to conciliate the native Liberal 
leaders; and if it is true that Comonrort and Dop.apo have 
offered terms of submission, the ArcupuKe may possibly ascend 
an undisputed throne, although it may not have been literally 
created by the unbiassed choice of the Mexican people. 

The United States will have some excuse for delaying the 
recognition of the Mexican Empire ; but, for European Powers, 
the only question is whether the new Government is actually 
established. Spain may perhaps be disappointed by the 
success of France in conquering and organizing her former 
province without her participation ; butit is not forgotten that, 
seven or eight yeays ago, the Foreign Ministers of the United 
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States agreed to recommend to their Government the an- 
nexation of Cuba, and a Mexican Monarchy, backed by the 
alliance of France, will furnish a partial security against 
American spoliation. To England it will only be necessary 
to prove that the Mexicans acquiesce in the new form 
of Government. Its origin and its character are im- 
material to the decision of a simple issue of fact. 
If the Pore or the Suzran were seated on the 
throne of Mexico, it would be the policy of England to 
acknowledge the title of possession, and to proceed to trade 
with the population. The late Government, or anarchy, was 
as obnoxious to foreigners as to its own subjects, because it 
failed to protect life and property, while some of its adminis- 


posed that the Emperor Maxmmxian will allow bands of 
robbers to infest the road between Vera Cruz and the capital ; 
still less will a regular Government forcibly take the property 
of British subjects by violating the seal of the English Minister. 
As the wealthy and flourishing kingdom of Spain still per- 
severes in cheating its creditors, it would be rash to rely on 
the honour of a mongrel Spanish Government in America. 
Fortunately, however, a new dynasty is certain to want 
money, and new loans can scarcely be contracted until former 
insolvency is purged. The English creditors of Mexico 
apparently approve of the Empire, and no other class of the 
community has any interest in supporting or opposing it. 


THE RETIREMENT OF SIR JAMES HUDSON, 


| ig spite of the denial of the Ministerial papers, there can 
searcely be any doubt that the retirement of Sir James 
Hupson has been forced upon him. It is impossible that the 
universal opinion of his friends in Italy should be mistaken ; 
nor would he allow the deep indignation and ardent 
regret freely expressed in Turin to continue, when a word 
from him would show that all those who know him best are 
in error, and that he really prefers—at a critical moment, and 
when he has just given, by his management of the Treaty 
of Commerce, a fresh proof of what he can do for England 
and Italy—to retire into the inactivity and obscurity 
of private life. Very probably, this retirement did 
not come so suddenly on him as it did on the 
public, and his previous relations with Lord RvusseLu 
may have convinced him that his position at Turin was no 
longer tenable. The unfortunate appointment of Mr. 
E.ior gives this business the character of one of those family 
jobs which for years have been among the leading weaknesses 
of Lord Russet. Mr. Extior is one of those diplomatists of 
whom nothing good or bad can be said; but he has done 
quite well enough to ‘permit him to aspire to a promotion of 
the minor sort. Had he not been an ELLiot, it would have 
been quite natural that he should have been sent to watch 
over the mild politics of Munich or Dresden. But he is an 
Extiot, and as the great patron of all possible Ex.iors is in 
office, he is put into one of the most important diplomatic 
posts, and Sir James Hupson is ordered to make way for him. 
Tt is impossible to express all that is involved in the change. 
At the only Court where we have any real struggle with 
France, in the only country where vast issues of religion and 
politics are being worked out, and where the future of Europe 
is being visibly determined, a statesman who is courageous, 
without being pugnacious or overbearing—who supports an 
intelligible policy in the interests of England and of all that 
England most prizes—who is a rock of strength to all that is 
patriotic and aspiring and promising in the country where he 
lives—who has been the friend, and proved himself the equal, of 
great European statesmen—is suddenly driven from his post ; 
and all that there is to be in his stead is a model of honest, 
gentlemanly mediverity, Lord Russeit has chosen to bring 
this about, and he will do it with perfect impunity. There is 
no redress for the grievances of diplomatic servants. Parlia- 
ment could not get at the truth of the matter if it tried, nor 
could it provide a remedy if it was proved to demonstration 
that Sir James Hupson has been sacrificed in order that a 
relative of Lord Russrtt might be promoted. Complaints are 
of no use, and Sir James Hupson has chosen the most dignified 
and sensible course by retiring in silence into the position of 
a private gentleman, The only retribution which Lord 
Russet will incur will be the stain which, in his old 
age, he has chosen to attach to his memory, and the 
damage he has inflicted on the political party which he 
has zealously served for so many years. An alternation of 
gaining power by adopting popular opinions, and of losing 
power by audacious family jobs, will be the history of that 


great Whig clique which has lived during the political life of 


Lord Russext, and which will probably die out when he too 
is sent into retirement by the hand that there is no re- 

Nothing can be more natural than the passionate sorrow 
with which the Italians lament the loss of Sir James Hupson. 
He encouraged Cavour in all the efforts by which Piedmont 
held itself out as the leader of a new Italy. He supported 
Cavour at the great crisis when the Piedmontese states- 
man played such deep?stakes for the freedom of Italy, 
and won. He lent the countenance of England to the 
struggling Kingdom when it was still uncertain whether it 
would live to be a Kingdom at all. Above all, he inspired 
the Italians with a feeling of self-respect, and helped them to 
believe themselves something better than the tools and vassals 
of France. He was constantly there to remind them that 
there was another Power in Europe quite as strong and 
great as France, with no selfish ends to promote in 
Italy, far more sincerely attached to political liberty, 
and utterly free from any fear of ecclesiastical hatred 
and Papal excommunication. It was Sir James Hupson that 
protected the Italians from the cold, sickening feeling of being 
left alone in the world at the mercy of a big, bullying, grasp- 
ing ally. It was Sir James Hupson who kept up the hopes of 
the nation that the French could not always stay at Rome ; 
and even if the French are still there, and are likely to 
remain, Italians may reasonably feel not the less grateful to 
the man who helped them to bring their case before the 
world, and to establish, once for all, that if the French stayed 
there, they stayed simply because it suited them, and without 
a show of right. And all this Sir James Hupson did without 
any of those unseemly contests with French diplomatists 
which are sometimes considered the highest proofs of 
wisdom in the representatives of England. He kept to his 
own policy frankly and fearlessly, but he never allowed him- 
self to descend into the petty arena of local jealousies. Nor 
did he abuse his influence with the Court and Cabinet of 
Victor Emmanvet. He never aspired to be a great Exrcui, 
and have King and Ministers tremble at his nod. He did not 
bully, and lift his august eyebrows, and smile an august smile, 
as diplomatists are famed tor doing at Constantinople ; and if it 
is true that he has recently refused the post of Ambassador to 
the Porte, it is quite in keeping with his history and cha- 
racter that he should be indifferent to winning eminence 
where eminence must be won, it is thought, by arts like these. 
All Englishmen whom business or pleasure has taken to the 
Italian capital can understand how far from these were the 
means by which he gained his paramount influence at Turin, 
and how it was that Italians, in respecting and admiring him, 
gained in their own self-respect, and felt more confident of 
themselves and their country. No one who has known Sir 
James Hupson at Turin can forget one of the most frank and 
instructive of politicians, one of the most entertaining and 
charming of conversationalists, and one of the most upright and 
gallant of diplomatists. 


It will not be at once that all the evils of Sir Jawes 
Hupson’s enforced retirement will be felt. Only by degrees 
will the difference force itself upon the Italians, between 
having Lord Russeu’s relative at Turin and having as the 
representative of England a bold and practised diplomatist of 
the first class. When the next attempt is made by France to 
drag Italy captive at her chariot wheels, or the next marked 
stage is reached in the great national rupture with Rome, then 
the leaders and Parliament of Italy will mourn that they have 
no longer the advice and encouragement of their English 
friend. But there are other and more indirect consequences 
of the retirement of Sir Jaues Hvupson which we can- 
not regard without the greatest apprehension. ‘There can 
be no question that the leaders of the Tory party view 
Italy and the Italians with a dislike which is only concealed 
partially because it is imprudent to avow it openly. They 
consider it one of the standing traditions of their party to 
support Austria, and to hate everything that is anti-Kusvian. 
If Lord Dersy returned to oilice, and repeated the bold 
experiment of making Lord Mauwessury Foreign Secretary, 
there would be every disposition in the chiefs of the English 
Cabinet to thwart and annoy Italy. But the views of 
the majority of Englishmen are so decided about Italy, 
that this could not be done very openly, or on any 
great scale. It would only be in the hittle thi of 
diplomatic life, and in the general determination of Italian 
policy so far as the influence of England affects it, that 
a change of Ministry here would make a ptible dit- 
ference at Turin. And in order that the relations of England 
with Italy should be tacitly and gradually pervaded 
by a spirit friendly to Austria, it would be necessary that the 
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representative of England at Turin should be thoroughly 
imbued with the political predilections of the Tory party. 
So long as Sir James Hvupson remained at Turin this 
would have been impossible, for Lord Matmessury would 
never have ventured to remove Sir James Hupson. It would 
have been an open declaration of indifference to the wishes 
of the great majority of Englishmen, for it would have been a 
proof that the Tories were determined to follow a policy 
with regard to Italy of which no one in England except 
extreme Tories approves. But nothing can be easier 
than to remove Mr. Exuior. It will only seem quite fair 
that the favourite of a Minister who has fallen should 
make way for the favourite of a Minister who has come 
into office. When Lord Russet goes, his relative may 
be expected to go too; and if Lord Matmessury has 
to make the new appointment, it will be only reasonable that 
he should appoint one of his own friends. No one can 
complain that the Tories, if they get into oflice, should 
try to carry out their own views in Italy as elsewhere. 
But there are many Englishmen who would be very glad 
that a Tory Ministry should find every possible obstacle in 
its way when it came to deal with Italy according to the 
traditions of the Tory party. The chief of these obstacles 
would be the presence of Sir James Hupson at Turin, and it is 
therefore to be deeply regretted that the rash hand of Whig 
nepotism should have taken this obstacle away. 


‘RUSSIA AND POLAND. 


INCE GORTSCHAKOFF has now received the answers 

to his recent despatches, and he is expected to occupy 
some time in preparing his reply. The reporters who affect 
partially to reveal the mysteries of diplomacy assert that 
the. French despatch is courteous and pacific, and that the 
English despatch, though peaceable, is firm. Perhaps it would 
be more correct to say that France might have been expected to 
use more warlike language than England, and that it is expedient 
to deny or to conceal the possible divergence of two negotiations 
which are ostensibly proceeding in concert. It is difficult to 
understand how either Power can add any new argument to 
the representations which have thus far proved altogether 
fruitless. The Russian Government is more curious to know 
whether there is any probability of war than to hear the ad- 
ditional reasons which may be urged in favour of concession 
to Poland; and a courteous communication is welcome, as it 
postpones the probability of a campaign until the Baltic is 
closed, and the Northern autumn commenced. Although 
French pamphleteers talk lightly of Jena and of Eylau, 
a winter campaign in Poland is not to be readily under- 
taken; and it would be strange if two great maritime 
Powers voluntarily commenced a war at the very season in 
which their naval superiority would be rendered useless by 
frost. The continuance of the negotiations has almost dis- 
sipated the alarm which had commenced in England, and it is 
said that war is already less universally popular in France. 
It is highly desirable that no irretrievable step should be taken 
with unnecessary haste. It is still possible that Russia may 
understand the expediency of concession, especially if the 
rumoured successes of the Poles have any foundation in fact. 
Prince Gorrscuakorr has definitively ascertained that his 
Government stands alone in Europe, except that it commands 
the deference and sympathy of the Prussian Court; and this 
advantage is more t balanced by the indignation of 
Germany, including the Parliament and the people of Prussia 
itself. A change of Ministry, or a not impossible abdication, 
would leave Russia without a well-wisher or ally. In the 
meantime, it is doubtful whether a solvent partner may not 
serve as a temptation to a hostile litigant. France can get 
‘nothing out of Russia but glory, while she hopes to extort 
from Prussia the left bank of the Rhine. 

The increased probability of peace is generally welcome, 
but it is prudent to remember that nothing is changed and 
nothing conceded. Prince Gortscuakorr may have changed 
his opinions, but he is not likely to have been influenced by 
the arguments of hisadversaries. To a certain extent, he may 
thus far claim a victory in the verbal controversy, as he 
showed that the demands of the Three Powers would neither 
have satisfied the Poles nor materially altered their 
future condition. There is, however, nothing more worth- 
less in diplomatic contests than a logical triumph. When 
a disputant has, of set purpose, not fully expressed his real 
meaning and intention, it is idle for his opponent to prove 
that his statement is defective, or that his reasoning is in- 
conclusive. Notes and despatches are always framed in 


conventional terms, for the purpose of indicating what it might 
be inconvenient to utter. When France and England proposed 
that certain definite concessions should be made to Poland, 
their phrases implied a design of providing some permanent 
security against the disturbances of European peace which are 
from time to time caused by Russian tyranny. A certainamount 
of indigenous administration was, as Prince GorTSCHAKOFF 
showed, compatible with the intolerable oppression which has 
driven the Poles into revolt. It follows, perhaps, that the 
English and French proposals are insufficient, but not that 
the existing system ought to be maintained in unmitigated 
atrocity. The Three Powers had carefully abstained from 
suggesting the restoration of a Polish army, which would 
guarantee the national rights more effectually than laws or 
Parliaments. When they are told that the Six Points have 
been virtually granted, and that they are indeed the cause 
of the rebellion, it may perhaps be answered that the entire 
institutions of ALEXANDER I. would not form too liberal an 
arrangement. Prince Gortscuakorr forgot his usual subtlety 
when he attributed the first article of the Treaty of Vienna to the 
personal interference of the Emperor ALexanper. The English 
Government is fully entitled to suppose that the Emperor in- 
tended to perform his promises, and that he had a motive 
for perpetuating them in the shape of international obliga- 
tions. Lord Russet, is as ambitious a writer as Prince 
Gorrscuakorr, and if he is equally skilful there is no reason 
why he should have the worst in the dispute. It is, however, 
more important that his language should be reserved than 
that it should be epigrammatic and stringent. 


If the recent conduct of the Austrian Government was 
really a surprise to Russia, the fear of isolation may possibly 
lead to a more conciliatory policy. The ruler of Galicia has 
opportunities of encouraging the Polish insurrection without 
committing any tangible breach of neutrality; and the mere 
existence of avowed discord among the partitioning Powers 
is in itself a direct encouragement to the national hopes. It 
can scarcely be agreeable to Russia to see that nearly all the 
German Princes have met at Frankfort to do homage to the 
Emperor of Avusrria. In former days, half the minor 
Sovereigns acknowledged the patronage of Russia, and some of 
them habitually followed the Prussian policy. Whether or 
not the present Congress may result in the creation of a 
united Germany, it is at all events a compliment to Austria, 
and, in some respects, it is intended as a reproof to Prussia. 
It must be admitted that, as far as the meeting of the Princes 
tends to guarantee the integrity of German territory, it 
diminishes the motive of France for engaging in a war. If 
Prussia contrives to remain at peace, and if the German States 
refuse a passage to a foreign auxiliary of Poland, the old 
question will recur—whether the Frencli army is to arrive at 
Warsaw in a balloon. For the present, naval operations are 
almost impracticable, but in the course of the next summer 
it is possible that Western flects might appear in the. Baltic 
and the Black Sea. If Austria were disposed to give active 
aid to the insurgents, the co-operation of France and England 
would be too formidable for Russia to resist. It is highly 
probable that the most serious part of the present diplomatic 
transactions consists in the attempts of Russia to divine the 
ulterior purposes of the remonstrating Powers. The judgments 
which may be formed from the language of the French and 
English press are in the highest degree uncertain. French 
journalists, though they are nearly unanimous, tell more than 
they know ; while English politicians of all parties, not except- 
ing the Ministers themselves, still wait to form their decision 
on a fuller knowledge of events. 


The question will ultimately be decided with reference to 
political expediency ; but if moral sympathy were a suflicient 
ground of action, there would be ample justification for war. 
Nothing can be more untrue than Prince Gorzscuakorr’s 
assertion that the insurrection is a part of what he calls cosmo- 
politan revolution. Instead of threatening the basis of society, 
the rising of the Poles is an heroic protest against spolia- 
tion and anarchy. When a few seditious Irish brawlers the 
other day compared their country to Poland, they inverted 
rather than misrepresented the pretended analogy which they 
affected to suggest. Sedition, in Poland as in Ireland, is 
directed against the owners of property; but the Riband 
Society in Ireland is happily not protected and encouraged, as 
in Poland, by the Government. In the Kingdom of Poland, 
and in the provinces annexed to Russia, every man who holds 
a respectable station in life is devoted to the cause of his 
country. The Russians have allied themselves with the 
ignorant and greedy part of the population, whom they bribe 


with the property of their superiors to concur in the conspiracy 
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against the national existence. General Movuravierr lately 
issued a special proclamation against the gentry, the clergy, the 
students, and the skopkeepers and artisans of the towns. These 
were the criminals whom he accused of habitual outrages, 
while he invited the semi-barbarous peasantry to deliver them 
into the hands of the police. The worst principles of Jaco- 
binism' are enforced by a military despot, and the question 
arises whether the opportunity for a great act of justice should 
be finally thrown away. The French people fortunately 
misunderstand to a certain extent the conflict of classes, while 
they cling to the just and generous conviction that the Poles 
are the victims of Russian tyranny. Englishmen in modern 
times by no means hold that it is desirable to redress by force 
every remote grievance which may call for pity or for indig- 
nation. The case of Poland, however, is complicated with 

uestions of international right and of European interest; and 
the Russian Government, if it is well advised, will take into 
consideration the probability that England may yet pass 
beyond the limits of diplomacy. 


THE CHANNEL FLEET AND SCOTCH 
SABBATARIANISM. 


XPERIENCE confirms the truth of Mitton’s sarcastic 
observation, that “‘new Presbyter is but old Priest writ 
“large.” The spirit of priestcraft is the same in Scotland 
and in Mexico. Ecclesiastics are equally intolerant whether 
they don the chasuble or the Geneva cloak. CaLvin and 
TorqueMaDA pair off as persecutors and incendiaries of the 
same stuff; and Beeg and Lasistipa, and the Bishops 
who have just received a significant hint from the French 
Emperor, are equally disposed to make the kingdom of 
this world the Church’s peculiar care. Books upon books 
have been written to show that the spirit of the Vatican has 
been wey faithfully preserved in the General Assembly ; and 
among Christian communities, the Church of England 
alone — because its ministers are, or at least till recently have 
been, by education and social position, connected with the 
governing and representative bodies of the State—has known 
how to preserve its real influence by abstaining from inter- 
ference with matters of merely civil polity. It may seem to 
some that it is rather far-fetched to connect the discussion which 
haslately taken place in the General Assembly of the Free Church 
on the desecration of the Sabbath by the Channel Fleet, with 
the intrigues of the French Bishops or the Primate of Mexico ; 
but the spirit is in either case the same. What Dr. Beco and 
the body which calls itself the Sabbath Alliance of Scotland 
want is to take the command of the Fleet, and to supersede 
the Admiralty and Rear-Admiral Dacres. If they could, they 
would have a finger in every department of the State. They 
would asgume the direction of all public business, by absorbing 
the State in the Church. This was Caivin’s avowed theory ; 
and we only do Dr. Brae simple justice in saying that he is 
in politics, as in doctrine, a faithful representative of pure and 
unadulterated Calvinism. He announces that it is the Church's 
duty to “ interpose ”— or, as others might call it, interfere — 
with the Government on behalf of what he and his fellows call 
“the general interests of the Church.” It might be enough 
to remind Dr. Brac that he and his co-religionists are only 
a protected sect, and do not represent either the majority or 
the ecclesiastical Establishment of Scotland; and, therefore, 
that they have no official right to assume that their peculiar 
views of the Sabbath are those of the general body of the 
poor: It ought to have been enough also to remind Dr. 
EGG that the officers and crews of the Channel Fleet are 
very few of them members of his little communion, and that 
he has no right to interfere with other people’s notions of 
Lorp’s Day observance. The Admiral and Captains may 
reasonably think that with their ships they carry with them 
their own religion. If they think the Lorp’s Day is no Sabbath 
at all, or if they think it no desecration of the Sabbath to see 
their friends on Sundays, why should the Free Kirk interfere? 
Or, if Dr. Beaa is bold enough to say that the British Navy 
must conform to the religious feelings of the countries whose 
shores it touches, a strong argument might be urged for com- 
pelling the Admiral on the station to have mass said on board 
is ships if they happened to be cruising off Malta or Trinidad. 
Of course it is of no use to remark to Dr. Brae that his 
view of the Sabbath is held, and ever has been held, by only the 
scantiest minority of Christians. It is equally superfluous to 
observe that he is not justified in saying that fe is fortified by 
“the general approbation of the religious people of Scotland.” 
Of course he does not recognise either Scotch Roman Catho- 
lics, or Scotch Episcopalians, or those Scotch Kirkmen who 
refuse to be tied down to his interpretations, as “ religious 


“people” at all. All Christians but those of his own little 
Kirk are disciples of Anticurist, or lukewarm Laodiceans. 
When reminded by the Admiral that there was such a thing 
as the Christian religion ised on board the British fleet, 
and that chaplains and public worship were part of its ordinary 
discipline, Dr. Bea evidently sneers at the whole thing as a 
chip in porridge. ‘“ The worship, whatever worship there was, 
“ was hurried over before eleven o’clock.” This m fare is 
not Scotland’s holy solemnity. A good stiff Puritanical Sabbath 
is nothing less than “ just a day of twenty-four hours.” To 

on board a ship, and to enjoy the magnificent sight of the 
Channel Fleet at any hour from twelve o'clock on Saturda: 
night to twelve o’clock on Sunday night is desecration. It 
is “monstrous;” it is “very offensive;” it is an “ evil;” 
it is “a violation of the law of the land, and of the 
“Divine law;” it is “a most melancholy thing;” “ the 
“ Government are ringleaders of sin in inducing the people to 
“violate the Lord’s Day ;” it raises “ a most solemn consider- 
“ation,” and compels the ministers “ to deal faithfully with the 
“people,” and urge them to remonstrance and agitation on 
“this most important question in reference to the government 
“ of the country.” In other words, Sabbath desecration is to be 
made an election cry, a hustings question; and, like the May- 
nooth Grant, it is to bea political touchstone. If Dr. Brae had 
contented himself with a speech in the General Assembly, and 
if he had only exercised the right—which must be conceded to 
all fanatics by virtue of their fanaticism—to assume that he 
and his co-sectaries have a monopoly of true religion, and are 
bound to spit and curse at everybody else’s religion, we should 
find no fault with an ordinary instance of extravagant zeal and 
extravagant uncharitableness. Let the orators of the General 
Assembly denounce a visit to the Queen’s ships, or a stroll 
in the Botanical Gardens, or the purchase of a pot 
of beer on Sunday, with all the strong language of 
which they are masters. Let them anathematize these things 
as inconsistent with a savoury profession of the Gospel 
according to Knox. Let them influence whom they can, and 
preach what they like, and practise their own preaching, with 
much or little consistency. Let them load men who are con- 
tent to be laden with burdens grievous to be borne, and 
touch the burdens or not as they please, just so long as the 
patience of their hearers may endure. We shall not argue 
the religious question with the Free Kirk and its authorities. 
They may, if they can, build a brazen wall of prohibitions 
round the sacred land of Scotland. Nobody asks them to go 
on board the Channel Fleet, and they can threaten all the perils 
of the life to come to those who disobey their injunctions. 
We have no quarrel with Dr. Beaa’s speeches, or with the 
rousing pastorals with which he proposes that the Sabbath Al- 
liance and Special Commission should coax or coerce the faith- 
ful. But we must be permitted to say that his attempt to bully 
the Lords of the Admiralty, and to interfere with the discipline 
of the British Navy, is a piece of idiotic impertinence. And if 
everything which in Dr. Beae’s judgment can weaken the 
hold of the Free Kirk doctrines on the minds of its own ad- 
herents is to be prohibited by authority, there is no knowing 
where the ccumenical zeal of Free Kirk ministers for 
the safety of their flocks may not carry them. There 
are surely many things contrary to strict Sabbath 
views, and offensive to the religion or fanaticism of 


Calvinistic ministers, which Government ought to prohibit. - 


just as well as going on board the Quzen’s ships. As Admiral 


Dacres reminded the memorialists, ing from a ship is 
much the same thing in principle as ing a ship, and if 
authority were to prevent visitors from going on board, autho- 
rity might be appealed to to prevent landing from the 


squadron on the Sabbath. And what is true of a ship is true 
of ahouse. All visiting stands on the same terms, and members 
of the Church of England in Scotland ought to be debarred 
from paying and receiving visits in all private houses, 
if it were to be laid down by Dr. Brac—as of course it 
would be laid down—that Sunday calls are a violation of the 
Fourth Commandment. 

The Scotch Sabbatarians, we are bound to say, have some- 
thing to urge on the score of precedent and consisteney. They 
have contrived to stop all, or nearly all, railway communication 
on the Sabbath ; and in the matter of the Edinburgh Botanical 
Gardens they managed to extract from Lord Patwerston the 
admission of the principle that what anybody may choose to 
call the religious feeling of the country is to be paramount 
in all social questions. Calvinists are the most logical 
of religionists. They do not care where a lands 
them, so that they hold it. Their theory is, an 
manner of refreshment and enjoyment on Sunday is sinfal, 
and that anything which may offend the weaker brethren, 
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or affront the strong, is not only to be preached against, but is 
to be put down by the strong hand of secular legislation. It is 
ite true that visiting the Quzen’s ships is a sin against the 
spel, as interpreted by Free Kirk traditions; and it is 
equally true that, according to CaLvin’s theory of Church and 
State, the State ought to prohibit whatever the Church ana- 
thematizes. The only flaw in the Free Kirk argument is in 
the assumption that the British Fleet, if it happens to be 
stationed off the coasts of the land of Sabbaths, is to assume 
the religion of that land ; and even here they have something 
to jl themselves in the curious fact that the British Court 
is Anglican, Presbyterian, or Lutheran, according to its 
accidental and temporary domicile; and it might, with some 
show of reason, be urged that the Quzen’s fleet should follow 
the QueEn’s own practice. We are giving Dr. 
@ better argument than any which he thought proper to 
propound in the General Assembly. But the Lords of the 
Admiralty prefer a little common sense to Scotch logic. bes 
are not prepared to allow Scotch ministers to interfere wi 
the regulations of the naval service. They consider that 
discipline would suffer if the rules of a QuEEN’s ship 
were to vary according to the degrees of latitude, and 
were to be changed every time the fleet passed the 
mouth of the Tweed; and, on the whole, they are 
i to think that it is not desirable to super- 
sede Admiral Dacres by Dr. Brac, and they have a 
wholesome suspicion that, if the Quren’s officers were to be 
rohibited from receiving friends on Sunday, Dr. Braa’s next 
i would be a prohibition for the officers and crew to go 
ashore on Sunday. That is to say, they are not disposed to 
risk the chances of a mutiny in the Forth for the sake of Dr. 
Beaa’s anxiety to prevent his frailer lambs from yielding to 
the Sabbath temptations of the cockpit and cabin. 


AMERICA. 
fe conscription has been bly completed in the 
greater part of the State of New York, as well as in some 


other portions of the Union ; and the Presment appears to be 
determined on enforcing it in the City itself, notwithstanding 
the repeated remonstrances of Governor Seymour. It remains 
to be seen how far it will be found practicable to give effect to 
a measure of disputed legality, in the face of a threatened 
popular resistance. In the meanwhile, the result of the 
operation in the districts where it has been successfully 
carried out is as curious as most of the occurrences of the 
present experimental le. The draft has brought a large 
sum of money into the Federal Treasury, and a compara- 
tively small number of men. In some townships, nineteen 
out of twenty among the drafted men have paid three 
hundred dollars in preference to entering the service. In 
the larger towns of the State of New York, the corporations 
have, in imitation of the municipality of the capital, bought 
off all the conscripts who were unable or unwilling to purchase 
exemption for themselves. The military authorities have 
refused to accept coloured substitutes for white conscripts, 
although they require the same payment in lieu of service 
from both classes of the population. The pretexts for ex- 
emption have been so liberally in d that, in some places, 
more than one half of the men who have been drafted are re- 
leased without Payment, on the ground of physical disability. 
On the whole, the draft will operate as a supplementary 
process of recruiting, with a high scale of bounties. The 
400,000 men whom the Presrpenr proposed to enlist will 
certainly not be forthcoming. In Iowa, and perhaps in some 
of the other Western States, the conscription has become the 
reason, or the excuse, for troublesome disturbances. The 
Republican papers describe the insurgents or rioters as Copper- 
heads, but it is uncertain whether they have risen to redress 
their own grievances, or in partial sympathy with the South ; 
and it may be questioned whether, at a time when the 
testoration of the Union is sanguinely anticipated by the 
North, open resistance to the Government will prove gene- 
rally popular. Armed resistance to law or to authority, 
unless it is designed to overthrow the Government, is mostly 
carried on by the irresponsible or dangerous classes, and con- 
sequently it is obnoxious to the owners of property, even 
when they sympathise with its causes. It will be cheaper and 
easier to pay for the exemption of conscripts than to assist in 
forcible opposition to the draft. 

Recent successes, producing ted hopes, seem for 
the first time to have reminded Federal politicians that it would 
be necessary, after subjugating the seceded States, to provide 
for their administration in ostensible conformity with the 
Republican Constitution. The Federal system provides no 
machinery for holding conquered territories in permanent 
subjection; and it isevident that, if the Union were nominally 


restored to-morrow, the disaffected States, allowed to resume 
their former privileges, would be able to thwart or disregard 
the interference of the central Government. It was in the 
prospect of this difficulty that English observers remarked, at 
the beginning of the struggle, that it was easy to understand 
why the North was fighting, but not what it was fighting for. 
The Democratic phrase of “the Union as it was, and the 
“ Constitution as it is,” expresses a laudable wish or a natural 
regret; but it has long ceased to indicate a possible result of 
the struggle. The Republicans, perhaps, understand better 
the conditions of an enterprise which it has been their fortune 
exclusively to conduct. Although their legal right to coerce 
the South depends upon a particular construction of the 
Federal compact, the dominant party openly proclaims the 
necessity of a new and centralized organization. The advocates 
of State rights, who were but lately the acknowledged cham- 
pions of political orthodoxy, are now stigmatized as traitors, 
unless they are more indulgently accused of imbecility and 
blindness. It is hoped that the restored Union will be as 
indivisible as France or England, although its magnitude may 
render it convenient to retain State jurisdiction for municipal 
or provincial purposes. The Republican demand for the 
enforcement of the draft in the city of New York, although it 
may partly be attributed to a justifiable unwillingness to yield 
to rioters, is also intimately connected with a hope that the 
Federal Government will assert its supremacy over the 
authorities of the State. It is understood that even a modified 
sovereignty can never again be conceded to Virginia or South 
Carolina, when they have been forcibly reclaimed within the 
limits of the Union; and it therefore becomes desirable to 
contract the functions of the State Governments, even in the 
most loyal districts of the North. 

For a special purpose, it is still thought ient to 
acknowledge the Southern States as political = The 
North has never acknowledged, except in a belligerent sense, 
the existence of the Southern Confederacy ; and it is certain 
tLat the Government of Richmond will never negotiate for 

on condition of reunion. The Republicans have, there- 
ore, found it convenient to remember that the Southern 
States are organic bodies, which may one by one resume the 
= which was assigned to them by the Federal Constitution. 

o facilitate the process, a gigantic fiction has been invented, 
and in some districts it has been partially applied. The 
Northern armies have occupied or penetrated a large part of 
the original territory of the Confederacy, and they hold 
considerable portions of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee, 
in addition to the slave States of Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Missouri. It is now proposed that, in every doubtful or dis- 
affected State where coercion can be applied, sham elections 
shall be held of Conventions which may formally vote a 
return to Federal allegiance. When the reunion is os- 
tensibly effected, State Governments, similarly organized, 
the local in subordination to 

ashington. © accompli is purpose, it is onl 
necessary that an armed force should be present to Pm 
tranquillity, and that a tolerable number of loyalists, or, as 
the South will deem them, traitors, should be found in each 
electoral district. With utter di of the American 
Constitution and of its fundamental principles, a test has been 
provided to control the irregularities of popular suffrage. No 
voter is to be admitted to exercise his franchise until he has 
taken an oath of allegiance to the Union, and wherever the 
contrivance is applied, the vast majority of citizens will be 
consequently excluded from all share in the representation. The 
plan was first partially tried in Maryland, where the majority 
of the Legislature was imprisoned by the lawless power of the 
PresiDENT, before an op os was given for an objection- 
able vote. The State of West Virginia was next created in 
open defiance of the Constitution, and its representatives now 
share in Federal legislation, although they have not hitherto af- 
fected to supersede the authorities of the State in which they are 
legally included. The renegades of New Orleans have returned 
members for Louisiana, in the absence of their exiled and 
ill-used fellow-citizens ; and, from time to time, the Northern 
journals assert that loyalty is reviving in the conquered 
capital of the South. General Burnsipe has imprudently 
revealed the disaffection of Kentucky by i ing the test on 
voters who desire to take a part in the State elections. Unless 
the enemies of the Union and the opponents of the war con- 
stituted a majority, it could not be worth while to vitiate the 
election by illegal interference. Universal suffrage, exercised 
by a dominant minority, is a questionable institution. 

It remains to be seen whether Americans will submit to a 
cluster of spurious or bogus Governments. The most audacious 
violation of popular privileges is about to be attempted in 
Mississippi, which has suffered more than almost any other 
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State from the invading armies of the North. The Repub- 
licans coolly announce that the people of Mississippi are 
utterly cowed by their misfortunes, and that the occasion 
is favourable for assembling a Convention to vote the 
State back into the Union. To confirm or stimulate 
the loyalty of the inhabitants, General Snerman has, 
to the unmixed gratification of the Northern Republicans, 
itously burnt Jackson, the eapital of the State, with all 
private property which it contained. It is strange that 
even American credulity can accept the contemporaneous 
statement that the desire of returning to the Union is gene- 
rally entertained. It is possible that the defeated party may 
acquiesce, under the pressure of superior force, in any form 
of Government which the enemy may think fit to establish ; 
but the non-conforming majority will continue to believe that 
it represents the opinion of the State, as the recusant priests 
in the French Revolution preserved the tradition of the Church. 
The enemies of the Union may for a time be reduced to the 
condition of the Irish Roman Catholics during the extreme 
severity of the penal laws; but such a system can only be main- 
tained by military force, and the vast area of the Slave States 
will require a considerable army of occupation. As Ken- 
tucky has always been claimed as a part of the Union, there 
seems no reason why the system of regulated voting should 
not be applied, if necessary, to New York or Pennsylvania. 
As a technical mode of giving a legal colour to conquest, the 
device is not wanting in ingenuity. 


ENGLAND AND THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


_ electors of the Ionian Islands have been required to 
return a new Parliament for the express purpose of 
voting the annexation of their Republic to the Kingdom of 
Greece. It is right that all important transactions should be 
accomplished with fitting solemnities, and an appearance of 
deliberation is decorous, even where the conclusion is certain 
beforehand. The representative Assemblies of the Ionian 
Islands have never earned or merited the respect either of the 

ing Power or of their own constituencies. A shallow 
pedantry conferred the elective franchise on an ignorant 
peasantry, or, in the towns, on an irresponsible mob; and 
corrupt demagogues, aided by the most debased priesthood in 
Europe, naturally profited by perverse institutions to gratify 
their cupidity, their vanity, and their spite. Like the petty 
tyrants of India in former times, the patriots of the Jonian 
Islands were secured by English protection against the 
natural consequences of their own misconduct. The 
pleasure of agitation was combined with the advan- 
tages of peace, of order, and of regular administra- 
tion ; and the English Government, with a contemptuous and 
paradoxical generosity, took upon itself the burdens of 
sovereignty without attempting to enforce the corresponding 
obligations. In all the Turkish ports of the Levant, the large 
portion of the discreditable classes which claimed an Jonian 
nationality shared the privileges and exemptions of English 


subjects; and yet it was decided by the Court of Admiralty, | 


the last Russian war, that citizens of the Septinsular 
Republic were entitled to trade, under their own flag, with the 
enemy of the English Crown. The working of the Constitu- 
tion consisted in the convocation of successive Parliaments, 
which, as soon as they met, solemnly declared that the onl 
desire of the people was to be annexed to the anarchic li 
kingdom on the mainland of Greece. The Lorp Hien Com- 
MISSIONER naturally replied, in the spirit of CromweEL, that the 
Tonian representatives formed a free Parliament as long as 
they recognised the authority which called them Poe: bog 
No possible Government can allow the discussion of its own 
right to exist, and accordingly the meetings of the Assembly 
were adjourned, without suspension of the salaries of the 
members, until the proper time arrived for closing the 
Session. This state off affairs was unsatisfactory, but Eng- 
lish politicians are always willing to accept anomalies, 
and it might have seemed that no possible outlet could be 
found from the circle of constitutional absurdity. The Ionians, 
and foreigners in general, believed that the occupation of the 
Islands possessed either military or political value ; and the 
opinion derived support from the project of an unscrupulous 
functionary to transfer the smaller islands to Greece, and to 
retain Corfu with its fortress in full possession. 

The Greek revolution of last autumn furnished an excuse 
for relinquishing a troublesome duty. It is still uncertain 
whether King Grorce will be more successful than King OrHo 
in founding an orderly State under a regular dynasty; but 
the leaders of the revolution prudently cultivated the good- 
will of England, and the abortive election of Prince ALFRED 


was received as a compliment which merited a return. The 
Government was probably well advised in wegen the 
disputed question of the military value of Corfu. e post 
is in itself ee and, in the possession of States like 
Russia and France, with large armies and freedom 
| from constitutional prejudices, it might be dangerous to 
Turkey and formidable to Europe. In default of a con- 
scription, England always finds it difficult to maintain a 
_ numerous army, and the multiplication of garrisons is conse- 
_ quently a source of weakness in time of war. Four thousand 
men shut up in Corfu would probably be wanted at Malta, 
| which has the advantage of a more central position, and of a 
nondescript or Arab nationality, The English Protectorate 
was originally devised almost entirely for the purpose of ex- 
cluding more dangerous and aggressive Powers. The strongest 
objection to the abandonment of the Ionian Islands is derived 
from the inability of Greece to defend them against France or 
Russia; but as far as parchment securities are valid, the 
Governments which must concur in the surrender may fairly 
be required to guarantee the title of Greece, or at least to bind 
themselves to abstain from future aggressions on Corfu. If 
the mili question is settled, the political motives for 
retaining the Protectorate are of little weight. As the 
English are the only people in Europe who use dried 
currants in cakes and puddings, they will continue to 
enjoy a principal share of Ionian commerce, and they 
will probably pay for their purchases in their own 
manufactures. There may, perhaps, be a contingent advan- 
tage in establishing a precedent for withdrawing from a 
territory which has, in a certain sense, been included within 
the frontiers of the Empire. The experiment is made, ac- 
cording to the proverbial maxim, on an inexpensive subject, 
and if it proves to be a failure it will be unnecessary to 
repeat it on more valuable possessions. To the Ionians 
the consequences of the cession may be more serious, but the 
respectable and intelligent classes must suffer for their timidity 
in allowing disaffected demagogues to make themselves the 
representatives of public opinion. Yet it is possible that the 
annexation may gear | be successful, if the Greeks justify 
their own boasts and the anticipations of their admirers 
by asserting their title to the inheritance of the East. 
The kingdom of Greece, with the Ionian Islands, ought in 
two more generations to be as populous as Belgium; and the 
Greek merchants who are amassing fortunes in Western 
Europe may possibly hereafter carry their patriotism so far 
as to regard their country as a home. 

As the summons to the Ionian Parliament is a part of the 
last ceremony which will precede the cession, it must be 
supposed that the diplomatic arrangements of the Government 
have been already brought to a close. There was little risk 
of opposition from Russia or France, and it has been decided 
that the Sutran has no voice in the disposal of the Ionian 
Islands. Austria, as Lord Russet stated, ¢ disapproved of the 
abolition of the English Protectorate; but it was evidently 
impossible to insist on the continued enjoyment of a privilege 
or authority which was unwillingly exercised. If Russia had 
offered to relinquish the Crown of Poland, the signataries of 
the Treaty of Vienna would have offered no objection to a 
change of the arrangements in which they had formerly 
concurred. Whether the cession is judicious or imprudent, it 
will have been effected with sufficient technical regularity. 
There is an ing -difference between the French and 
English methods of ing the wishes of a population. 
The Lorp Hicu Commissioner, in pursuance of the instructions 
of his Government, warns his subordinates against all inter- 
ference with the freedom of the electors. M. pe Prrsicny 
would have told his Prefects that it was apn Oy guard 
universal suffrage against a surprise of its good faith, whi 
is the Imperial phrase for opposition. It is true that the 
English Government would be totally indifferent to the result 
of the vote if there were any chance of a mgge | against 
annexation. The Protectorate, sanctioned by a deliberate 
vote, might be resumed or retained on a more satisfactory 
footing 


The sanction of the English Parliament, which was more 
important then an Ionian vote or than a diplomatic consent, 
has never been regularly invited by the Government. The 
formal right of surrendering the Protectorate is vested in the 
Crown; but it is strange that Parliament should have no 
voice in a cession which might have been politically important. 
Half the functions of the House of Commons are concerned 
with the exercise of the Royal prerogative, for the Crown is 
supreme over the army, the navy, the civil service, and, 
within constitutional limits, over the public expenditure. 


Parliament has, nevertheless, established a aoe: taal 
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which extends to all questions of administration and policy. 
Peace and war, the choice of the of 
and mili tronage, are constantly regulated and controll 
by the cco Ba of Parliament, and no sufficient reason has 
been assigned for the omission to submit the proposed 
cession to Parliamentary approval. Even if an address 
to the Crown were thought objectionable or super- 
fluous, it would have been easy to find an opportunity for 
the discussion of Ionian affairs. There was no sufficient 
reason for hurrying the announcement of the intended cession, 
especially as the Government was not prepared to insist on 
the performance by the Greeks of the nominal conditions of 
the transfer. The defect has been in some degree cured b 
the silence, which implies the passive acquiescence, of bo 
Houses in a measure which might have been deliberately 
censured; and at the close of a Session, the Crown may con- 
sider itself authorized to follow any course of policy which 
has been allowed to pass without a hostile vote. Among the 
few Englishmen who take any interest in the subject, the 
greater number perhaps languidly incline to the surrender 
which will shortly be accomplished. The Government will, 
however, be seriously blamed if any necessary arrangements 
are neglected, either for securing the legal charges on the 
Tonian revenue, or for obtaining proper guarantees from the 
Great Powers of Europe. An assignment of a liability to the 
disreputable Treasury of Athens would be almost as culpable 
as an indirect transfer of Corfu to Russia. 


THE MAORI WAR. 


HE latest news from New Zealand leaves no doubt that we, 
too, are to have our little War of Independence to put 

down, and our microscopic Secession to “ squelch.” Perhaps 
the visitation may have reached us opportunely, to warn us 
against generalizing too boldly upon the doctrines which our 
sympathies for Poles and Confederates have encouraged many 
in England to put forward. There are superficial features of 
resemblance of which a Yankee or a Russian might make a 
good deal. The former might observe that the Maoris were, 
five-and-twenty years ago, a sovereign nation, who voluntarily 
entered into an agreement to live under our flag upon specified 
conditions, and that they are now retiring from that agree- 
ment in consequence of the breach of those conditions. By 
the treaty of Waitangi, the rights of the natives to their 
lands were scrupulously reserved, and it is to an alleged 
infraction of those rights by Governor Browne that 
the present hostilities ultimately owe their origin. The 
Russian might urge, on his side, that if the difficulties 
of Russia in Poland have been attributed to “the in- 
heritance of triumphant wrong,” we were even in worse 
case, for that we are suffering from the inheritance of an 
unsuccessful attempt at wrong. The idea of such a paraliel 
strikes the mind as absurd the moment it is suggested. But 
there is sufficient technical reason in it to warn us against the 
attempt to justify or to condemn conflicts between the 
governors and the governed on purely technical grounds. The 
real condemnation of the Maoris is that they are attempting 
an impracticable project. They could not govern themselves 
as a nation, independently of us, even if they were to succeed 
in cooping us up within the boundaries of one or two large 
towns. On the other hand, we have distinctly in view an end 
which is not only humane and réasonable, but perfectly 
attainable. There is no impossibility, nor even any v 
great difficulty, in conquering and holding the country, thoug. 
it will be for the Maoris to decide at what cost it must be 
done. And when we have made ourselves masters of it, we 
have already shown that our possession will make them both 
richer and more civilized men. 

Happily, however, we have, on the present occasion, by a 
somewhat rare good fortune, a technical as well as a sub- 
stantial justification for our operations. There can be little 
doubt that the war which was commenced by Colonel Browne 
was flagrantly unrighteous. It was produced by the unhappy 
determination of the Governor to seize land of which the title 
was contested, not by process of law, but by military force. 
In resisting that despotic proceeding, the natives had so much 
right upon their side that they carried with them a large 
amount of English sympathy, even at the time when they 
were in arms against the English Crown. But that account is 
settled and closed. Not only has peace been restored since 
then, but the block of land that was in dispute has been given 
back. There is but one way by which wrong can be wiped 
out, and that is by absolute reparation. But the sternest 
stickler for aboriginal rights will not uphold the right of 
natives to exact vengeance when full reparation has been 


made. Any code of morality that should justify the 
Maoris in resuming the war after the Waitara had been given 
back would make peace impossible upon earth. At the same 
time, it must be remembered that though the present hostilities 
are in no way justified by the Waitara dispute, they might 
have been safely predicted. as its sure result. Peace, once 
broken, is hard enough to mend even among civilized com- 
munities. Among savages, the taste of blood rouses an appetite 
for slaughter that will not be stayed by reparation or by the 
most scrupulous care in abstaining from fresh offence. The 
shedding of blood cannot be avoided now, but the true re- 
sponsibility for it rests with that arrogant contempt for law 
which induced the New Zealand Government to establish a 
doubtful proprietary claim by marching a body of soldiers u 
One of the most painful circumstances of this war is the 
system on which it must necessarily be waged. It is not war 
in the sense in which we are accustomed to use the word. 
There is no manceuvring, no strategy, no pitched battles. The 
tactics on one side and the other more nearly resemble 
the tactics of the Irish t when he makes war upon 
his landlord. The only drill which is of much service to 
the soldier is that which teaches him to get within 
shot of his antagonist before his antagonist can get a shot 
at him. The system of warfare may, perhaps, best be de- 
scribed as a kind of man-stalking. The Maori steals out to 
shoot a stray settler; and the soldiers steal out on their 
side to get a shot at the Maori. Occasionally these operations 
are relieved by a siege in which, after a formal bombardment 
with Armstrong guns, some rifle pits are carried by storm, and 
the enemy retreats with the fearful loss of two dozen men. 
Personal exploits naturally occupy a prominent position in 
warfare conducted on this scale. The martial annals become 
dramatic and picturesque when the tedious element of large 
figures is withdrawn. The military operation of thrusting a 
Maori through the eye is described in due detail in letters 
from the seat of war; and the heroes.who bayonetted six 
Maoris in a pit will enjoy a fame in the annals of New 
Zealand equalled only by the glory of the Hebrew champion 
who killed a lion in a pit on a snowy day. Little quarter 
appears to be given or taken on either side. Al- 
together, the operation of killing, which is imperatively 
demanded by the interests of the white population, is carried 
on with as little sentimental disguise as possible. No doubt 
it is necessary sometimes to be taught by your enemy; and 
former conflicts have fully impressed our authorities with the 
conviction that it is of little use to fight the Maori unless you 
fight him in Maori fashion. We have-no doubt that as many 
of the conventions of war will be dispensed with as may be 
necessary for the purpose of conquering the country. The 
Maoris, we believe, instead of putting their prisoners on parole, 
are in the habit of eating them. We hope that it will not be 
necessary to adopt retaliatory measures of the same kind upon 
our side; but no doubt General Cameron will perform what- 
ever the exigencies of his situation may demand. 
In the meantime, we may confidently anticipate the period 
when, a certain number of Maoris having been bayonetted in 
pits, or otherwise disposed of, peace and order will be restored 
to the much-distracted island. When that is done, it will be 
high time to take measures for ensuring that for the future this 
kind of work shall not be performed by the agency of British 
soldiers, or at the cost of the British exchequer. It is emi- 
nently fitted for the efforts of a local militia, and will be an 
appropriate subject for the expenditure of local funds. If the 
Queen’s subjects in India quarrel with their native neigh- 
bours, they pay for the amusement themselves. The only 
reason why the same plan is not pursued in New Zealand is 
that the New Zealanders, being possessed of seli-government, 
are able to decline the burden of self-defence. They say in 
effect, ‘‘ We absolutely object to pay for the protection of our 
“ own homesteads, or the conduct oi our own quarrels; and 
“ if you refuse to pay instead of us, why then we will stand 
“ still and be shot.” As the young lady oi romance always 
believes in her lover's intended suicide, so Jonn Buu is never 
weary of crediting the tale o. threatened martyrdom. He be- 
lieves that his shrewd children will really sacrifice their property 
and lives to establish the sacred maxim, “ Base is the slave that 
“ pays.” There must be an end of this at last. The objec- 
tions which have been xelt on this side of the world to 
abandon the management oi the natives, both as regards its 
powers and its burdens, to the colonists themselves, are 
gradually fading away. ‘They can be no longer regarded asa 
young and struggling community. They outnumber the 
natives considerably, and have the power, if they choose to 
subject themselves to the necessary self-restraint, altogether 
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to deprive them of ammunition. Nor, in the face of recent 
experience, does the argument from humanity continue to 
carry much weight. The wars are as ruthless as they well can 
be; and they are far more frequent than they would be if 
the whole cost of them fell upon the settlers. In a recent 
memorial addressed upon this subject to the Queen, the colo- 
nial Legislature did indeed threaten a considerable increase of 
inhumanity, if they were compelled to make war at their own 
expense. But as they did not specify the particular barbari- 
ties which they contemplated practising, we have no means of 
determining whether it is worth while to buy them off at 
the price which we are now paying. Before proposing to 
us to enter on a negotiation of this kind, they ought to 
furnish us with a price current of atrocities, and to name the 
subsidy in consideration of which they will consent to forego 
each one of the various degrees of inhumanity they have in 
view. If they contemplate eating the natives, or even burning 
them, it might be worth our while, as a matter of sentiment, 
to treat. But if they are only thinking of such lighter 
matters as bayonetting them through the eyes, the bargain 
would clearly be an unthrifty one. The difference between 
the present and the future mode of warfare is too imperceptible. 
We should not be justified in taxing the Englishman for the 
sake of ransoming the Maori from so small an aggravation of 
the lot which he has, even as matters now are, drawn upon 
himself. 


At all events, the experience we are reaping now will 
suffice to save us from the error of again colonizing countries 
where the natives are too numerous to be easily subdued, and too 
few to justify the maintenance of a despotic form of govern- 
ment over the whites. Collisions are comparatively easy to avoid, 
if we can keep either the one race or the other in order. 
Australia, the natives are miserably few, and therefore they 
give no trouble. In India, they are overwhelmingly nume- 
rous, and therefore the whites must submit to be governed 
with a strong hand. But such cases as New Zealand pre- 
sent a problem which is practically insoluble, except at 
vast cost of blood and treasure. Wherever the two races are 
in close proximity, and in numbers too evenly balanced to 
fear each other, a collision is inevitable. They must fight 
about the possession of land, if they fight about nothing else. 
The coloured man naturally thinks that he has a right to 
what he possesses; the white man goes out with the belief 
that he has a right to whatever he can get; and neither party 
is of a temper to submit to any arbitrament but that of 
arms. The only wise course for a country like England to 
pursue is to take good care that never again shall she be 
pledged to take either one side or the other in such a 
quarrel. 


CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


phrase which stands at the head of this article may be taken 
as a very of commonplaces. It has, indeed, been for genera- 
tions the watchword of all lish Liberals. Natural, however, 
as it a to us to connect the two notions which it combines, a 
different view of the subject has been elaborately maintained by 
one of the most eminent political philosophers of the day. In the 
second volume of his Democracy in America, M. De Tocqueville 
enters into a long speculation on the condition of religion in the 
United States, and particularly in its relation to politica The 
result of his inquiries is summed up in the following remarkable 
words :— For my own part, I doubt whether men can ever su 
at the same time complete religious independence and full political 
liberty. I am inclined to think that if they'have not faith they 
must be enslaved, and that if they are free they must believe.” In 
the writings of many Frenchmen, such a sentence might 
sa 8 for one of those neatly balanced paradoxes which are 
y intended to be accepted, but De Tocqueville is not to be 
with mere phrase-makers. Such an opinion ex 
by him deserves serious examination, for the mere fact that 
he expressed it shows that there is something to be said in its 
favour. The sentence quoted occurs in the fifth chapter of the 
second of his book; and in order to understand it fully, it 
should be read in connexion with the whole of that chapter, and 
also with the first and second chapters of the same part. Taken 
together, these chapters set forth a theory which would at any 
time be interesting. It has a peculiar interest in these days. 
American politics are in a state of reconstruction, and lish 
theology is the subject of violent controversies. Hence, if M. De 
Toequeville’s view be the true one, we ought to be on our 
lest increased religious freedom should endanger our political 
liberties ; whilst the Americans, on the other hand, cay hapa, if 
their institutions become less free, to be recompensed to some 
extent by a larger measure of religious liberty. his illustration 
certainly does not appear encouraging, but it is nevertheless well 
worth while to inquire what such a man meant by a theory 
which appears to lead to such unexpected results. 
“ Dogmatic beliefs,” says M. De Tocqueville, “are those which 
men take on trust and without discussion.” Some such beliefs are, 


for obvious reasons, necessary, as no one can form all his opinions 
for himself. But “every man who receives an opinion on the word 
of some one lio ows mind 
bondage, which allows him to make a use of liberty.” In 
democratic States the current opinions of the public at large are 
taken on trust, and without discussion ; and if the current opinion 
of the public is, as is the case in America, in favour of salle 
belief in its general form, such religious belief acquires a stronger 
hold on the minds of individuals than it would have elsewhere. 
This state of things is favourable to political liberty, because, 
“when religion is destroyed in a nation, doubt possesses itself of 
the highest parts of the mind, and half paralyses all the rest. 
Every one is accustomed to have only confused and shifting notions 
on the matters which most interest himself and his fellows.” 
oe in despair cease to think on such subjects. This state of 
mind “ enervates the soul, relaxes the springs of the will, and 
—— men for slavery.” Men are terrified at their unlimited 
iberty. “Since evi ing in the world of thought is shifting, 
they determine that, in respect of material order at least, all 

bo enant stable, and not being able to take back their old faith 
they give themselves a master.” Then follows the sentence first 
quoted above. In other words, thought is the lever by which our 
view of both worlds is moved. If we want to apply it to the 
affairs of this life, we must provide a fulcrum in world to 
come. If we want to apply it to our religious belief, we must 
have a fulcrum here. 

There is a deal of similarity between this speculation and 
those by which M. De Montalembert is from time to time in the 
habit of proving that the Church of Rome is the great patron of 
liberty ; and to Protestants it will always natural that, so 
long as men of the mental calibre of these eminent writers sincerely 
profess the Roman Catholic faith, they should be forced to resort 
to some such contrivances for the sake of reconciling their submis- 
siveness in one direction with their audacity in another. To an 
English reader they ring false, notwi the weight of the 
authority by which they are recommended. Our national and 
individual experience leads us with the utmost confidence to the 
conclusion 
favours li 


Tocqueville's theory must be wrong, but that does not make it less 
desirable to see where the mistake is. 


amining 
to lie in M. De Tocqueville’s conceptions of slavery and om. 
“Tout homme,” he says, “qui regoit une Ee sur la parole 
d’autrui met son esprit en esclavage.” “I believe 
the because 


of mathematics at Cambri 
of mathematics at Cambridge because I believe, on the —s 
of the C idge Calendar, that A.B. occupies that position, 
I believe that he is the A.B. in question upon the authority of a 
friend who has introduced me to him as such.” With what pro- 
priety can it be said thata man’s mind is “enslaved” to all those on 
whose credit he believes these various itions ? If he chose not 
to believe them, no one would punish him for his incredulity. He 
believes them because experience informs him of the propriety of 
doing so, and he is free to believe them or not, because no other 
ye aa himself annexes any arbitrary consequences to his 
ief or disbelief by way of reward or punishment. Would there 


would 
a ve word, denoting the absence of external restraint; 
and if a man is under no external restraint when he adopts the 


sole opty that pvint, without any restraint whatever, no one 


to the north-east, and is of a higher temperature than the bulk of 
the Atlantic Ocean? Surely not; yet no one doubts either the 
theory or the fact, though almost every one who has an opinion 
on either subject takes it on the authority of others. then, 
are cases in which there ia perfect identity of opinion, and at the 
same time perfect freedom; and the same may be said of an infinite 
number of other well-established theories and well ascertained 


facts. 

Nor is this all, It has been well observed by Mr. Mill, that in 
such cases the liberty is the cause of the community of opinion. 
The great mass of mankind believe that the earth goes round the 
sun because the facts that the doctrine is established and recog- 
nised, and that no one is prevented from disputing it, constitute a 
standing challenge to the world at large to disprove it. Their 
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ing f 
igious dogmas, and there is no 
great impropriety in describing such a process as an enslaving of 
the mind ; but if all this is true, how does political liberty gain by 
it? It would rather to lose infinitely, for such a state 
of things would ie not the composure of health, but 


men for than that restless doubt of which M. De 
Tocqueville was probably thinking when he e of countries 
where “ religion is ed.” When closely examined, the 


theory comes to this—Religious inquiry will produce nothing 
but chronic icism, which prepares men for slavery; there- 
fore, a state of public opinion which prevents religious inquiry, 
by forcing people to accept certain general religious principles, is 
favourable to political freedom. Possibly there — one par- 
ticular road to ; which the action of public opinion on 
religious belief ina democracy tends to close. People in such a 
society may not be quite so likely to be restlessly sceptical—at all 
events, in large numbers—as they are elsewhere. If this is true at all, 
it is a very minute truth, but surely it is very doubtful whether it 
is true. The foundation of the whole is that religious inquiry will 
produce nothing but an intractable chronic scepticism. Why 
should this be the case? To assert it is nearly equivalent to the 
assertion that there is no ing as 
religion is an imposture. epartments of thought, 
perfectly free — the only road to unity of opinion, and 
the only guarantee its continuance when it is attained. To 
be on the right side is so great an advantage in argument 


are questions connected with religion which admit of 
more one solution, and in which people are ultimately guided 
of 


ral agreement, 
permanent challenge held out to any one 


arguments for and against icular religious doctrines 
no writer of Coane 


axe asserted which would not be asserted at present. There is 
inquiries which may to terminate in ing a 


people’s minds, and throws 
state, is the uneasy consciousness that they are shutting their eyes 


all iies—and if, besides this, he is impressed with the conviction 
that he must dread, above all other things, any positive opinion 
on the matter—he will soon become a fit subject for any kind of 


despotism. If he is anxiously desirous to know and to act upon the 
truth, he will have comparatively little difficulty in deciding how 
he ought to act in the interval during which he is conscious of 
not having as yet attained the widest views of truth accessible to 

im. But the notions that religious slavery can be a basis for 
political freedom, and that tran ulllity upon such subjects is equally 
slavish whether it is derived external restraint agar as 
conviction, are simply mischievous paradoxes, even though such a 
man as M. De Tenxeaeia may have submitted to their influence. 


MARY JANE. 


M& WILLIAM HOWITT not long ago wrote to one of the 
daily papers to complain of the manner in which the subject 
of Spiritualism had been treated in the Quarterly Review. His 
ievance was one on which Spiritualists are apt to dwell. The 
viewer had not, as he thought, loaked into the facts sufficiently, 
and did not know all that the rappers have to say for themselves. 
This is an old and familiar theme, but Mr. Howitt was able to add 
a new feature to his remonstrance. He had the pleasure of ad- 
ducing an instance of what inquiry would do. He informed the 
editor of the paper he was addressing that there was a gentleman— 
anonymous, but of the highest scientific reputation and attainments— 
who had determined to ascertain for himself what lay at the bottom 
of spirit-rapping, and who had the great qualification of such a 
ed incredulity about everything as it would be the highest of 
triumphs for the spiritual world to overcome. He inquired, 
he reflected, he put his discoveries and his thoughts together, 
and the end of this process was that he came to the conclusion 
that there is a mysterious power running through and affecting 
all nature, which, among other things, produces the phenomena to 
which spirit-rappers have attracted so much attention. This 
mysterious power, out of a a probably to some dear female 
friend, he decided to call “Mary Jane.” A highly scientific man, 
otherwise incredulous, who has been brought to believe that an 
occult force called Mary Jane raps and turns tables, and counter- 
feits ghosts, and pervades the universe, is a curiosity. But there is 
much matter for reflection in his conduct. As against the 
Spiritualists he is triumphant, and his triumph is instructive. 
Both he and they see, or think they see, certain strange pheno- 
mena. Neither know in the be bre what causes these pheno- 
mena. The Spiritualists adopt the perfectly gratuitous hypothesis 
that the spirits of departed men must be at work. The highly 
scientific man says, in reply, that he may just as well have 
a gratuitous hypothesi his own, and t he shall give 
a greater interest to this unknown power by making it 
feminine, and ing it Jane, than in any other 
way. He feels that he has built up this mysterious agency 
for himself by his inquiries, and that he has as much right 
to name it at his pleasure as a ship-builder has to name the vessel 
he constructs. he calls the creature of his philosophic fancy 
Mary Jane, and sends it forth with this stamp of his affection on 
the of Being. 

We are interested in the a of this philosopher, because 
he was really traversing ground on which many great men have 
moved before him. It is not too much to say that men with any 
kind of poetical feeling may be divided into those who do, in some 
form or other, apprehend the existence of a Spirit of the Universe, 
and those who do not. Those who are familiar with the Sixth 
Aineid, and with the lines of Wordsworth on Tintern Abbey, are 
aware that there have been poets in all ages who have been strongly 
impressed with the notion of “the mind that agitates the mass,” 
ol “of the something far more ly interfused.” Shelley 
devoted half his days to singing of the spirit whose presence was 
to him as much a reality as the sun ormoon. On the other hand, 
there are many men possessed of real ical power to whom 
the co of the of the simply 
impossible. alter Scott, example, or ll, could 
no more have formed a notion of it than they could 
highest poetry ere any power ising it. 
Sha , but cortainky these is nothing dike it-in Milton, And 

uestionably the advance of a science on the one hand, 
ol the belief m a personal Deity which pervades the modern 
mind on the other, render it extremely difficult for most men who 
have no pretension to origi ical feeling to understand what 
the Spirit of the Universe means. It seems, we confess, as if we 
could get on perfectly well without any Spirit of the Universe. 
There are the phenomena of the phy ical world, and there is the 
notion of a presiding, creating, informing Deity. If we find the 
—— of « foree we do not understand, why should we not say 
at there is a force we do not understand, make no hypothesix 
about it except so far as the facts warrant, give it no 
name, and celébrate its ises neither in prose or verse? 
This is the conclusion of common sense, and in this con- 
Gusion common sense is backed up by the example of a 
large number of minds which the world has agreed to tical. 
But, on the other hand, it ought to be acknowl t this 
inability to understand what is meant by the Spirit of the Universe 
acts as a barrier that is almost insurmountable when we set our- 
selves to enter into the thoughts of many great thinkers, There 
are many who can Plato 
a capital examination in all the prineipal dialogues, but who 
enter into the theory of the of the Universe, and to 
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a q belief is not a result of slavery, but of freedom. They be- 
= te belief. This observation considerably alters the bearing of | 
of value that it us to see in what respects it is | 
q importance. is y true “when religion is | 
parts of | 
ee the mind and half paralyses all the rest.” It is most true 
aaa that this “enervates the soul,” and “prepares men for slavery ;” 
= but.is it true that religious of satisfying the 
ed mind upon its highest interests iding it in its inquiries on 
the of this world, ever were be by 
3 bare authority which repels and crushes investigation’ It may 
= be that in democratic societies public opinion has great power. | 
. i It may be that the public opinion of America compels men by a 
stupor produced | a narcotic — a state | feeling no 
sure to paralyse the higher faculties of the mind and pre- | 
| | 
re that, m the long run, it is sure to overbalance all other ad- | 
vantages. It be, it is the case, that there | 
| ing; and on such points, of course, inquiry can show only what are 
the possible and what are for guiluting one | 
SS a to another; but there is no reason why it should not produce this | 
: ; modified unanimity even on those valet in which the grounds 
of belief are imperfect. ‘ag er subjects it may produce 
y complete and lasting unanimity. ‘For instance, whatever may be 
? the theological value ef the fact, no one in the present day doubts 
a the vast age of the-earth, and the great antiquity of the human 
ah race may in time he placed on a basis equally solid. So the 
pee history of the Christian Church, the history of Christian doctrine, 
d j the ellect which various schools of philosophy have had upon 
4 theological language, and a thousand other questions of the same 
> i lind, are all questions.of fact which admit of being proved to the 
satisfaction of all measonable persons, like all other questions of 
ae fact. In all these:dixections the utmost freedom of inquiry will 
tend, not to — 
— guaranteed by 
a who is able to ute the established opmion. 50, too, 
oe i bad logic admits of a decisive refutation. There are — 
whic 
a present day. any one W mto the controversies of the 
ey period of the Reformation, he will find that a large proportion of 
the arguments used.omboth sides would now be net 
i but barely intelligible; and in books of a much later date—in 
ze ay Paley on the one side, and in Paine on the other — many things | 
q 
sd q ever, is not borne out by experience. What really unsettles | 
Seo to the truth—that something is Jeft undone and put out ot the 
2 way, which ought to be brought forward and insisted on. It is 
a this that really paralyses and enervates the mind, and prepares 
ao opinion thet his xeligion is most important of all truths 
= and the opinion that it is the most pernicious and impudent of 
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whom all that is most peculiar in Plato is perfectly unreal and has 
no meaning whatever. That power, again, of seeing what is 
meant by this S irit of the Universe is apparently the key to the 
understanding of the early Greek physical and metaphysical writers, 
and many forms of ancient religion. Those, peony who are 
aware that they have not got this power, and who yet have tried 
to think the thoughts of mystical philosophy, will alone recognise 
the gap which really lies between them and the object of 
their attention and investigation. Not to be able to get 
rid of common sense is the great difficulty which most men of 
ability and honesty feel when they try to get into the secrets of 
philosophies or a alien to their usual way of thinking. For 
example, there is Pantheism, which, we are assured, is a creed 
us at the present day. We do not believe that 
standing what Pantheism is, or how it can ibly ap; to the 
as the probable of all things. It is easy 
to learn out of a dictionary that Pantheism is the belief that 
everything is God, and it might be possible to get up the doc- 
trines of Pantheism, just as it is possible to get up the tenets of 
the Glassites or the Sandemanians. But this is not to understand 
Pantheism. The common-sense mind, ranging within its 
satisfactory but narrow limits, cannot y grasp the 
thought a book or a chair is really God, or that God 
is in any way in a book or a chair, or that anything in a book 
or a chair is in any way divine. And yet no one can be a 
metaphysician, and certainly no one can w himself into the 
irit of the ancient religions of the East, who does not so far 
ink this as to see how other persons have thought it. There- 
fore, when we hear that a man has, by solitary pondering, got to 
see that there is a pervading power in the universe which he calls 
Mary Jane, we do not like altogether to laugh at him, for although 
his vision is probably absolutely worthless to him, yet he has got 
a - to sympathy with a certain number of very con- 
siderable intellects than merely sensible people can ever hope to 


It is rather more 


ee 
to understand how mythol Ww up | of this 
than to enter into the feelings of people who talk of the Sririt of 


the Universe with an evident sincerity. But still it does not come 
natural to an Englishman of the present day to think of the 
sun as Apollo, or of the sea as Neptune. How was it that the 
Greeks did not perpetually say to paar Ri that the sun was not 
Apollo, or a man, or anything like a man? We know the sort of 
answer that wise people give. They tell us that m was 
the growth of ages, and that the foundation of it was the play of 
fancy upon the wondering admiration of men while the human 
eas. | was stili in its infancy. The generations that built 

mythology had none of the language by which we at once se 

the character of external objects. They could not say that the 
sun was @ heavenly body, for they had no comprehension of the 
distinction between heaven and earth, and still less ~— con- 
ception that answered to body. They saw a beautiful thing 
moving above them, the presence of which brought cheerfulness, 
express their feeli 0 bright, 
beautiful movi thingy, causing” pofoun of feeling, 
was necessarily deriv m the expressions used about men. The 
step from this to speaking as if ager, Je asad were a man is 
very easy ; for all people love to put their vague feelings about 
thie defisibonae with fo tas, moving 
attaining thi iteness with re; to the iful moving 
thing instinct with human activity and power was so natural as 
to speak of it as a glorified man. e thought of such a being 
once formed, fancy loved to paint what he would be like; and as 
the same process was going on in many directions, the being thus 
evoked had to take his among others like him, and then the 
pleasure of devising incidents, and of inventing characters, 
ay kam the creation of the whole family history of the dwellers 
on Olympus. Such, stated in a brief, bold, and very imperfect way, 
may be said to have been the history of mythology—a history not 
very hard to understand, but still away from our ordinary line 
of thought. It certainly throws a little light on the when 
we hear of this scientific man and his Mary Jane. For he created 
his Mary Jane much as the early ancestors of the Greeks created 
the proto of Apollo. He felt that there was something 
agitating and penetrating matter which he could not understand, 
but which he could best speak of, if he used the language applied 
to human bei This power was to him like the presence of a 


on this woman, the creation of his own philosophical rg age 
to treat her as a reality that might be named, and might a 
to himself, and, as we may 


adopted was hi 
i of modern world of England. He evidently had 
not much reverence for the mystical power he had disco and 
did not think it any profanation to treat it as he pleased. We 
cannot fancy Virgil or Wordsworth ing their Spirit of the 
Universe by the name of a female friend. the ap ion of 
Morr cone not only showed a very slight respect for the Spirit of 
the Universe, but it also showed that the philosopher thought he 
might very fairly appropriate to himself pe mark with the stam 
of household property a great power in nature which he hi 
had, or thought he had, discovered. This turn for going a little 
way into deep things and then coming to some little eon- 


its framer, is one that 
religion, in politics, in 
who, just far enough into the subj v 
opinion which they themselves have formed, and who then give it 
out to the world as peculiarly theirs, and find unfailing happiness 
in doing this to the end of their days. They are practically - 
whether it has not ago anticipated j t is 
theirs, and so they love it and stick to it. They do not care 
standing by themselves, or about the with which the 
consequence is, that 


itical economy, there is an endless crop 
an 


° 


world treats them and their Mary Jane. 
there is formed a curious mass of shallow, eccentrie, but rather 
vigorous opinion, which is in a measure the creature of 
vanity and ignorance, but which at least the merit of P 


LORD CLYDE. 
soldier have gai for him a place in ications which 
gained | pli ch, 
they have attained. 


probably turn, in the first 


place, to Napier’s History o, 


fortress was delivered an the night of the 24th of July, 1813. 
It was a grave error, end a violation of the 
lington, to make the assault by night. The force Tale the 


38th, and ig = ts. After describing the disposition 


Altho: oom iment did its duty bravely im both assaults, 


friendless and 
division which 
Were sometimes less or luekily commanded than other corps 
more widely known to 

wap one day allowed to 
Campbell, w yed a leading at 
of the Bidassoa and attack the ts beyond it. it 
a critical moment of that day, Colonel Cameron arrived with the 
he . 


3. 
in | clusion which pleases and attracts because it seems personal to 
how 
us of 
le to 
| for 
ially 
cha 
nce. 
the 
The 
utly, 
lyes. 
the 
an— 
ttom this 
ot consummate general learned his business. 
: among the battles and sieges for which Lon Clyde hore mark» af 
honour, occurred the name of St. Sebastian. 
mo be interesting to inquire what Lord Clyde to eam 
ting that distinction. the first and unsuccessful assault w this 
na to 
This 
male 
man, 
t an 
mg e light companies of all those battalions, was placed in the 
y centre of the Pe under the command of Lieutenant Campbell, 
tive, of the oth Regiesent. The distance from the trenches to the 
neve point of attack was more than three hundred yards along the con- 
pied tracted space lying between the wall of an outwork and the river. 
esis The ground was strewed with rocks covered by slippery seaweed ; 
4 y mauding this difficult advance, ali inj were far from being 
1 ruined, and every place was thickly i with musketeers. 
en Nevertheless, the head of the column reached the breach, and it 
Ser seemed that success was possible. But the flanking fire of mus- 
kety, the abells from the higher works of the forte, the di 
Soke culties of the ground, and the darkness, reduced the rear of the : 
colunan to confesion the bead was wns in. vain 
: at the commanding officers iments exerted themselves to 
in vain t Lieutenant breaking through tumul- 
tuous crowd with hie chosen detachment, mounted 
ae the ruins; twice he ascended, twice he was wounded, and all 
around him died.” The three regiments got intermixed. Swayed 
e294 by different impulses, and pent up in the narrow way between the 
ixth outwork and the river, the mass, reeling to and fro, could neither 
pons advance nor go back until the shells and musketry had thinned 
ae their numbers, and the trenches were regained in confusion. At 
ll French removed the wounded men, who were lying where 
ani It may have been the recollection of this terrible and resultless 
Siete sacrifice of brave men’s lives that inspired some of the caution 
Ladinem. Certainly bad both soon snd the of 
trusting to cqurage to ew cannon. Hardly escaped 1 
i of of Wellagion ‘which, in | 
re that i which, in pre i | 
dou | the army “who could show other troops how to mount a breach.” 
who | 
veer woman, and then, when he had got thus i he went on to dwell 
tron | disastrous repulse, it is impossible not to observe that this oilicer 
the 
the guess, giving a sort of family position to this mysterious power. 
a But it is worth observing that the process which he actually 
; mo 
rse 
con- 
of a 
‘ical. 
— | that “Cameron threw his men into a single cohump and bore 
a. agenet this new position, which, curving inwards, enabled the 
aol yench to pour a concentrated fire upon his regiment; nor did his 
ould violent course seem to dismay them until he was withia ter yasds, 
d to gave way, and the ridges were won.” This passage of the 
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Bidassoa was an exploit of unusual hazard. “A check would 
have been tantamount to a terrible defeat, because in two hours 
the returning tide would have come with a swallowing flood upon 
the rear.” In the course of this remarkable operation, which 
took place in October 1813, Lieutenant Campbell received his 
third severe wound. 

The next well-known book to which reference may be made 
for a view of another portion of Lord Clyde’s career is Mr. 
Kinglake’s History of the War in the Crimea, Whatever may be 
the authority for Mr. Kinglake’s statements, they are usually made 
in language which it is not easy to forget. The public conception 
of Lord Clyde is doubtless to a great extent derived from the 

in which Mr. Kinglake, pausing in the midst of the 

battle of the Alma, introduces one of the chief actors in 
it, and tells his readers where and how Sir Colin Campbell 
learned the duty of a general. After enumerating his services 
in the t French war, beginning with the battle of Vimiera, 
and including Corunna, Barossa, Vittoria, and St. Sebastian—and 
after noticing that he had also served in the American war of 
1814, in the West Indies, and in the Chinese war of 1842—the 
historian says that he had so well used these occasions that his 
quality as a soldier was perfectly well known. He had been 
praised often, but he gained promotion slowly. It was not until 
the second Sikh war that he held a general’s command, and even 
then his rank in the army was only that of colonel. He played a 
prominent part in the battles of Chillianwallah and re ge so 
that we may say that to him belongs a large share of the glory 
of having used the Sepoy to subdue the Sikh, and then used 
the Sikh to subdue the Sepoy. In the years 1851-2 he com- 
manded against the hill-tribes beyond the Indus, and when he 
had overcome resistance, he showed himself politic and merciful 
as well as brave and skilful. After with all this glory for 
forty-four years he came back to England, but still our military 
m kept in the und a man thus tried and known ; and 
upon the breaking out of the war with Russia, Sir Colin Campbell 
was appointed, not to the command of a division, but of a brigade. 
It may be — that some of the parts in the great Crimean 
drama were oddly cast. But, fortunately for England, the right 


details. He understood the precious material whereof a Briti 

army is formed. He had a fellow-feeling with the soldiers, and 
they with him. He set great store by discipline, not for its own 
sake, but as one of the main sources of mili ascendancy. 
Lastly, he had that ardour for fighting which he who wants is 
without the quality of a general. Such are some of the outlines 
of the picture which Mr. Kinglake draws of the veteran to whése 
one e ascribes the decisive advance of the First Division at 


It is, however, as Commander-in-Chief in India that Lord 
Clyde will be best remembered. When he went out to assume 
command of the force which had been gathered to suppress the 
mutiny, he was sixty-five years old, having in forty-nine years 
of service acquired vast experience, while retaining all the fire and 
elasticity of a youthful frame and spirit. “The well-known and 

uliar light soldierly step and figure of Sir Colin ” have become 
famil iar to every reader of Mr. Russell’s cw the campaigns 
which were destined to be this able soldier's “The lene f 
of illustration, the keenness and excellence of reasoning, whi 
distinguished Sir Colin’s remarks on military matters, rendered 
his conversation very instructive and delightful.” It was thus that 
Mr. Russell described the impression made upon his mind by his 
early intercourse with one who was thoroughly master of his 4 i- 
ness. The chief features of Lord Clyde’s military character which 
are exhibited in Mr. Russell’s pages are great, and perhaps 
extreme, caution in planning operations, and an energy in execu- 
tion which spared no pains or labour of which he could dispose, 
and least of all his own. It might have been supposed that a 
constitution so vigorous as his seemed to be would have 

ielded to nothing but old age. As he appeared in India, he 
bia fair to enjoy the honours which he was winning there until 
he should equal in length of days, as well asin reputation, that 
distingui general under whom he served in Spain, his 
countryman Lord Lynedoch. It is needless to say that 
Lord Clyde had seen enough of war to make him anxious to spare 
its horrors alike to the army which he commanded and to the 
rebellious chiefs of Oude, to whom he gave time to subyit before 
ing to extremities. Even against the mutineers, whose 
guilt was of a far deeper dye, he was incapable of re der that 
vindictive spirit in which some soldiers and many civilians desired 
to reassert the supremacy of British power. Mr. Russell tells us 
that he heard one day a voice declaring that it was necessary to 
some one in the camp, “a course to which Lord Clyde very 
much objected.” It was part of the same gentle nature to strive, 
although to to check those ravages of camp- 
followers which make the march of an Indian army so ruinous to 
the country traversed by it. Mr. Russell gives an amusing picture 
of Lord Clyde, “charging fiercely with a thick stick in his hand, 
and thrashing the robbers heartily.” Another pleasing feature of 
his character is revealed in a scene in camp on the evening of the 
day when he was thrown from his horse and dislocated his 
shoulder. This mishap occurred when Lord Clyde was gallopin 
at full speed to overtake an eager oo pee phe had gone o 
with the horse-artillery. After nightfall, Lord Clyde was sitting 
at a fire, with his arm ins sling, on rede bosstend. As he 


rose up to give some orders, a tired Beloochee flung himself 
in his place, but was jerked off his comrades, who 
told him he was on the Lord Sahib’s c y. “Lord Clyde 
interposed, ‘Let him lie there; don’t interfere with his rest ;’ 
and took his seat on a billet of wood.” Lord Clyde troubled 
himself little about maintaining external pomp. We get a glim 
of him in one of his native 
troops occupying posts along his route. “ 
the in the dust in a blue 
frock-coat, with a thick solar topee on his head and a common 
sabre tucked under his arm, who galloped past them, merely 
raising his hand to his cap to return their salute.” We see him 
visiting his pickets, and a severely on the ignorance or 
negligence displayed in posting them. “ He al them, and 
says that in future he must look after his own pickets.” On 
another occasion his temper was tried by a false alarm given by a 
young officer not well acquainted with his duty. “Sir Colin at 
once galloped away, turned out the cavalry, got the troops under 
arms, and made a reconnaissance, which proved it was a false 
alarm.” Hereupon Sir Colin took occasion to give his officers 
some energetic lessons respecting their duty when in face of an 
enemy. But while thus attentive to ensure the proper perform- 
ance of every detail of daily service, Lord Clyde carefully elabo- 
rated all the combinations of the campaign so as scarcely to leave 
a possibility of failure. Indeed, he did his work so well and so 
completely that it is difficult, in roms | his triumphant march 
to preserve a just conception of the difficulties which he encounte 
at every step. When he was preparing for his second march on Luck- 
now, Mr. Russell writes: —“The enemy are becoming very uneasy at 
PPA go workmanlike, and, as it were, mechanical advance.” 
Clyde determined not to waste valuable lives in street- 
fighting, but to crush the mutineers and rebels in Lucknow by his 
werful artillery. Yet no leader better understood how to handle 
infantry, or had more entire confidence that they could do ~~ 
thing he thought fit to ask of them. It was remarkable that the 
same three Highland regiments which he had commanded in the 
Crimea should have formed part of the army with which he 
conquered Oude. 

It would be difficult to add anything to the force of the testi- 
monies which have been thus accumulated to prove the nobleness 
of Lord Clyde’s character, the extent and variety of his military 
experience, and the splendour and magnitude of the services 
by which he earned his amg titude and the marks 
of honour which shone upon his breast. A more perfect 
example of all those military virtues by which Scottish soldiers 
have won the confidence of many States and sovereigns could not 
be found. Amid all the anxieties which were felt for the slender 
and severely afflicted remnant of the army thrown into the 
Crimea, there was confidence that its base of bpp at 
Balaklava was secure, because Sir Colin Campbell held that place. 
Whatever may have been his feeling when, at a later day, the 
command of that army was given over his head to an officer who 
had seen one campaign, our Decree | must be that of wonder that 
this country should be served so well by those whom she requites so 
badly. Sir Colin Campbell’s day came at last, and he found the 
opportunity for which he had long waited, while there yet re- 
mained to him ep: to improve it. As we trace the record of 
that eventful life, and observe the working of that noble spirit, 
our sorrow for Lord Clyde’s death will be mitigated by the re- 
flection that, if he has gone from among us sooner than we had 
ho and wished, he yet lived long enough to reap the 
full though late harvest of reward, and to feel that his labour had 
not been in vain. 


THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 

~1OME time ago there ap , ina cheap magazine called Good 
S Words, a paper entitled “A Plea for the Queen’s English, 
by the Dean of Canterbury.” The plea was a good plea enough— 
we, at least, are bound to think so. There is such a striking like- 
ness between many of the Dean’s remarks and illustrations and 
some which have ap in our own pages, that we can hardly 
speak a “good word ” for Dean Alford without at the same time 
— it for ourselves. To be sure, we do not stand alone in 

is sort of incidental likeness. We think we could point to an 
article in a quarterly Review which has since “ to exist,” 
the likeness between which and Dean Alford’s plea was more 
striking still. But we are not disposed to feel ieved; we will 
rather rejoice in our fellow-labourer, and trust that “A Plea for 
the Queen’s English” in Good Words may find its way to some 
readers whom we ourselves might not be able to reach. 
Here we might have let the matter stand, had not a some- 
what SS ee followed. The Dean’s paper called forth 
a somewhat foolish antagonist. A Mr. G. Washington Moon, 
F.R.S.L., put forth a “Defence of the Queen’s English, in 
reply to a‘ Plea for the Queen’s English’ by the Dean of Gan- 
terbury.” We took it up with some curiosity, expecting to find 
an elaborate proof that “individual” was better English than 
“man,” and that “reliable” was better English than “ trust- 
worthy.” But Mr. G. Washington Moon undertook no such 
perilous cause. He did not in any sense answer Dean Alford, or 
attempt to answer him; he did not defend any of the abuses 
of language which Dean Alford attacks; he did not show any 
serious inconsistency between the Dean's preaching and his prac- 
tice; he only showed that Dean Alford was no more infallible than 
other people, and that the construction of some of his sentences 


- 
a j men were there, although not always in the right places. “ Camp- | 
bell,” says Mr. ye “was not the slave, he was the master | 
Saget of his calling.” is intellect had not been drowned in milita: 
| | 
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was slipshod and inaccurate. Thus much Mr. Moon undoubtedly 
proved ; whether it was worth while writing a rather ill-tem 
phlet to prove it is another matter. Such proof was in no 
sense a “reply” to Dean Alford, for Mr. Moon in no way disputed 
any one of ho Alford’s main assertions. He only subjected his 
sentences to a minute torture on the rack, which perhaps nobody’s 
sentences but Lord Macaulay’s could live through. We dare say 
that, if brought to such a touchstone, we should ourselves very soon 
break down, and we are quite sure that Mr. G. Washington Moon 
would. Mr. Moon’s se er in short, was so very dull, so very 
snappish, and so thoroughly off the point, that we were a little sur- 
ised when the Dean took the trouble to answer it in a later number 
of. Good Words. Mr. Moon has followed with another pamphlet; 
whether anything more is in store on either side we do not know. 
We rather trust there may not, as the dispute is getting 
stupid and personal. It has turned into a quarrel about the accu- 
racy of construction of Dean Alford’s sentences—a subject which 
may easily become wearisome. Mr. Moon often su in show- 
ing that the Dean’s sentences sin against some strict, and perhaps 
pedantic, law of some professed Seaton, The Dean fights 
every point, and, on the whole, with better success; for, if not 
always accurate in construction, he is not often either unintelligible 
or vulgar. But the original subject of Dean Alford’s paper has 
been quite forgotten in the midst of this personal qual If we 
grant Mr. Moon’s perfect success in every criticism, the really im- 
rtant matter stands just where it did at first. Dean has 
'y and forcibly pointed out some of the most ent errors 
and isms in . Mr. Moon has not defended one of 
them ; he has simply found fault with the construction of the Dean’s 
sentences. But, algnem, we had rather bear Dean Alford’s burthen 
than Mr. Moon’s. Fancy having written such sentences as the 
following, in the very first page of Mr. Moon’s first pamphlet. 
Mr. Moon, it seems, wrote to the Dean, and the Dean wrote back 
to him defending hi , and then Mr. Moon wrote a second 
letter, which he printed in the form of his first pamphlet: — 
I therefore publish my 
criticism upon the rules involved in this question ; that, the light of various 
opinions these valet, toate truth or their falsity may be 
made apparent. I no apology for this course; for when, by your 
violations of syntax aye Foo defence of those violations, you teach that 
Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric, Kames’ Elements of Criticism, and Blair’s 
Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres are no longer to be our guides in the 


stud needed from me for asking the 
blic whether they endorse the opinion that these hitherto acknow- 


Feaged authorities are to be su; 

We fear that Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric, Kames’ Ele- 
ments of Criticism, and Blair’s po di fi Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres will not find many people ripe to look up to them 
with any | ern reverence. It is odd that all Mr. Moon’s authori- 
ties are Scotch writers, and it is to Scotch writers, especially 
Scotch metaphysicians, that we owe sofhe of our worst co 
tions, The colloquial Lowland Scotch is of course historically 

urest English which survives; but Scotch writers, in attempting 
to avoid their native tongue, in trying to write what in the time 
of Johnson and Boswell was called “ high English,” have often 
fallen into an even more Latinized jargon than ourselves, But 
surely neither Campbell nor Kames nor Blair would have approved 
of such as to “elicit to “ A 

inion. ere are two specimens of the jargon of the 
which the Dean might very well have added eo his list. “ Elicit” 
is a pet word just now, especially in reports of trials. Counsel 
“elicit” things from witnesses, and the judge sometimes “ elicits” 
things from counsel. The word is unknown to Bailey, though he 
has “elicitation.” Johnson writes it “ elicite,” and gives its mean- 
ing as, “to strike out; to fetch out by labour or art.” “ Elicit” 
is with him an adjective, with the meaning “ brought into 
act.” It would seem then that, if the word “ elicit” is to 
be allowed at all, it should mean to draw forth anything with 
difficulty and by the employment of some skill. This may often 
be the case with the d of a barrister with a witness. Pro- 
bably some one, after hearing a clever cross-examination, said, as 
a sort of metaphor, that the barrister had “elicited” the truth. 
But a word used in this way at once charms those who are 
on the look-out for new ways of saying old things. It soon 
gets to be used on all occasions, whether — or not, 
and it gradually becomes a sort of formula. us “elicit” is 
fast losing its meaning of getting an answer with difficulty, and is 
pp ef to mean simply to get an answer at all. When a judge 
“ elicits” from counsel that such a day will be convenient for such 
a trial, we hardly suppose that there was any sort of cross- 


- examination, any ingenious twisting on the part of the counsel 


met by any equally ingenious pressure on the part of the judge. 
Most Bkely the jelgs put a plain question and got a plain answer; 
but to “get” or even to “receive” an answer does not come up to 
the stan of the eee style. We must have “elicit” to 
balance “ ire.” t which “ transpires” is commonly 
“ elicited,” and he who “elicits” makes something to “ ire.” 
In this last—as now used—most foolish word, the original meani 

is quite lost. No one would now talk of a tea-kettle “ transpiri 

its steam. Yet in Johnson we find “ transpire” as a verb active, 

ing “to emit in vapour.” 

As for “endorse,” Johnson and Bailey know it only in its commer- 
cial sense of writing on the back of a bill. Its absurd metaphorical 
use, meaning simply to approve or with, is very new. 
About orm dom ago a Fellow of a College in Oxford told his 
brethren in the common-room what was then thought a very good 
story how an American clergyman differed from his Bishop on 


this my second letter to you. And I doso in order to elicit | 7°" 


“Thad a respect 

that he said.” The story was heard amid loud laugh 

erican mind ; no other le, it was t, wo 

such a metaphor have been mend tig that of “endorsing” a 
theological opinion. We doubt whether oe gp Rage laugh at 
the story now. To “endorse” has d, within twenty Pa 
from an incidental metaphor into an established i en 
Mr. G. Washington Moon talks of “endorsing an opinion,” it is 
most likely without any conscious reference to mercantile dealing 
agreement with anybody ; just as, when he about “ eliciting 
criticism,” he does not call up to himself the notion of any 
particular difficulty in getting anybody to criticize—he simply 
means to call forth or draw it out, or, if he likes the words better, 
to provoke or excite it. 

Mr. Moon is sometimes amusing in the ludicrous way in which 
he misunderstands his antagonist. The Dean had spoken with 
great force and justice of the way in which many clergymen, in 
reading the Scripture lessons, mispronounce the Greek names, show- 
ing, as it would seem, that the New Testament is known to them 

y ish translation. 


through the English Some of the sparring about 
is woh 

Mr. Moon says : — 

Further on I find speaking of “ that fertile source of mistakes among 
our deny, of Scripture proper names.” It the 


takes ; the unciation Scripture proper names constitutes the 

mistakes themselves of which you are ing. And a thing cannot at the 

same time be a source, and that which flows it. It ap that what 

you intended to speak of was “that fertile source of mistakes among our 

clergy, Scripture proper names, the mispronunciation of which is quite 
cusable.” 


} ly 
our following the G the pronunciation of their r names, I hope 
will be consistent, and. mover agen tn 
ancient cities otherwise than Samaria and 

The Dean answers : — 

pamphlet expresees a these are not mine) that, “as I so 
strongly advocate our the Greeks in the pronunciation of their 
proper names, I shall be consistent, and never 
call those ancient cities, Samaria otherwise Samaria 


Then Mr. Moon, in his second pamphlet :— 


Nor is the above instance of misquotation the only one in your essay. On 
a 


call Philadel 
Samaria and Philadelphia.” 1 never had any such thought, nor did I ever 
ress any such wish. These words are not mine ; nor are any more 


Not contented with making me say that I h — the 
Greeks fh their pronunciation of the fen and ; 


you assert that I wish the names mus and Archaicus may be pro- 
nounced “ otherwise than the Greeks them.” How can say 
that I have any such wish ? I did not even mention these names, You were 


severely censuring certain clergymen for epee J various names 


consistent and always follow the Greek pronunciation when read the 
words Samaria hiladelphia, and pronounce them and 
Philadelphia. 


We read this over several times before we could make out the 
cause of this extraordinary torrent of wrath on the of Mr. 
Moon. We could not see that the Dean had been guilty of any 
misquotation or perversion whatever. At last the truth glim- 
mered upon our mind. Dean Alford, in quoting Mr. Moon in the 
oratio obliqua, had the person to suit the construction of 
his own sentence, and Mr. Moon was so inconceivably stupid as to 
think that Dean Alford meant that Mr. Moon had expressed, not 
a sarcastic hope that Dean Alford would alwa: a A ia, but 
a solemn resolution of always saying Samaria Rimes ! Mr.Moon’s 
second clause is wholly beyond us. Who Stephanus and Archaicus 
may be we know not; at any rate, neither St. Paul nor Dean 
Alford has said anything about them. 

It is worth while to notice that both utants have quite 
missed the point as to the Greek names. Mr. Moon, it seems, 
thinks that those who say Alexfndria and Samfria should not 
quarrel with Aristébulus and Asyncritus, With him we need not 
argue. But Dean Alford goes on to say :— 

The answer to this is very simple—viz. that I do not advocate the follow- 
ing of the Greeks in the pronunciation of their proper names in any case 
where English usage has departed from their pronunciation. The ten- 

of modern has been universally to shorten the last syllable 
but one in those names of cities which in Greek ended in ia. Alexandria is 
now called Alexandria ; Seleucia, Seleucia ; and Samaria and Philadel 
Samaria and Philadelphia. But no such usage infri the proper Greek 
of Epenttus, Asyncritus, Patrdbas, Aristobfilus, and the like. 
course, usage is not immutable. We now say Zabiilon, but the day may 
come when the stricter scholars may have overborne common usage, and we 
may say Zabilon, which is right according to the Greek. When I was at 
school, the common practice was to pronounce the names of two of the Greek 
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letters, as “ Epstlon,” and “ Omicron ;” now such sounds are unknown 
= = and the right pronunciation, “ Epsilon” and « Omicron,” 
ive 
The fact is simply this—in saying Alexindria and Saméria we 
do but follow the rule that the later Greek names, the ecclesiastical 
and Byzantine names, are sounded by accent, not by quantity. We 
say Saméria and Philadélphia, just as we say A’rius and Sophia, 
because the Greek is Sapdpea, “Apewoc, Logia. That is 
to say, we do not depart from the Greek pronunciation, but follow 
what was probably the Greek pronunciation of the time. But we 
do not say Aristébulus, though the accent is ’Ap:ord8ovdoc, because 
we treat it as a classic name, and sound it by quantity. And we 
do not say Asyncritus for ’Actykpiroc, because in this case accent 
and quantity agree, and both forbid the pronunciation which theDean 
censures. And as for Epsilon and Omicron, it is odd that the Dean did 
not see that the custom of his youth was simply a relic of the days 
when Englishmen read by accent, and not by quantity. With ’EyaAcy 
and 'Oumpéy before us, we would not be quite so dogmatic as the 
Dean in saying that the new pronunciation is the “ right ” 


one. 
If it is any pleasure to Mr. Moon to show that the Dean of Can- 
is not accurate either in his quotations or in the 
construction of his sentences, he may enjoy that pleasure without 
let or hindrance. But he has in no way lessened the value of the 
Dean’s first paper as, notwithstanding some faults, a useful 
of prevailing errors. Of his own English, his own 

taste, or his own temper, the less we say the better. We cannot 
help regretting that Dean Alford did not leave him to fall of his 


own weight, 


in 
is 


DREAMY LITERATURE. 
MONG all popular ions, none seems to own a stron 
ove ofthe marvellous. Moore's 
bably a fairly property ; Zadkiel will date a new lease 
Sy -eulelanes from his recent e before the public; and, 
though the fact sounds “ stranger than fiction,” it is nevertheless a 
fact that the Spiritual Magazine continues to attract a certain 
number of readers and contributors. Meanwhile, a new aspirant 
to oracular honours, formerly in the service of the Shah of Persia, 
if we may read the — = Amgen literally, is exhorting 
lexed and suffering humanity to ‘or guidance and repose 
Supplied by him at the low figure of two-and-sixpence. Witness 
the following announcement :— 
YOUR DESTINY REVEALED. 
THE FUTURE FORETOLD. 
“The only Astrologer now in England is Zemol.” 
Are you in affliction or cast down by the iron hand of adversity? Is your 
loved one absent, cold, or indifferent? Are you in doubt as to your 
prospects of connubial bliss and future happiness in life? In short, are you 
desirous of knowimg the future, respecting yourself or any person in whom 
are interested ? If so, send your age, sex, and questions (if the hour of 
birth can be given it will save time) at once to Professor Zemol (twenty-six 
rs Astronomer at the Court of Persia), whose marvellous revelations have 
at once the wonder and admiration of all who have sought his aid. Fee, 
28. 6d. (post-stammps). 
Address, M. Zumox, 97 City Road, London, E.C. 
ee whim of fortune Professor Zemol, once the honoured 
lin of the “Court of Persia,” finds himself now under the 
necessity of sojourning at 97 City Road, E.C., we have not the 
smallest data on which to a conjecture. It is enough that 
his occult powers (or, at any rate, his belief in them, which comes 
to the same thing) are unimpaired by this change of local habi- 
tation; and indeed, if a tab was for a Diogenes, one does 
of 
a ol. 
The Delphic oracle was far above advertising. It trusted 
implicitly to a wide connexion, and an unsolicited continuance of 


= favours. Possibly, during the twenty-six years of his 
ife which were in the palace of Shah, Professor 
Zemol did the same. With a change of residence, however, he 


changed his habits. Only try livin your wits in a two-pair 
back in the Oity Road, and you will to a certainty that adver- 
tising must be resorted to. Zemol has done as others do, and it is 
to bis advertising medium, rather than the Professor himself, that 

in congenial columns eamer and Spiritual 

itor, which describes itself as “a new and interesting publi- 
cation, devoted to the interpretation of dreams.” This, the newest 


of our con’ is issued from St. Dunstan’s Court, Fleet 
Street, weekly. It need hardly be observed that its price is one 
penny, for which sum you obtain two or three Essays on Dreams 
and Sleep, several thrilling instances of fulfilled dreams. as well as 
what are critically called “ ings,” and some striking answers 
to corres} One of the essays enumerates a long list of 
great men who have been “ believers in ” among 


whom we find “Haslitt” and the “great German writer, 
Upland.” It appears that a famous oneirocritic named Macnish, 


past i miraculous, came ~ conclusion that 
Heaven now foregone all interest and interference in the 
destinies of men.” The Dreamer knows better, and has “ the best 
continu ini intangi 

by the phenomena of dreams. 
matters of this nature, far more effective than argument : — 


What can be more natural than to believe that, in the silent watches of 
the eyes sealed in slumber, 
and all the disturbing influences of active and external life are hushed an 
absent, the spirit receives, in symbols often, and by direct admonition fre- 
quently, communications of the last importance, both for warning and 
guidance in the course and conduct of life? And, if properly attended to 
and understood, dreams would, without doubt, furnish a means of ae 
danger, averting failure, and ing success in the business of the worl 
In short, by a proper attention to the symbolization of dreams, which in 
reality constitutes the principal agency by which the future is revedled to 
all, what is to come may be made as clear as the past, not only as regards 
the important events of life, but even as respects the most trivial matters. 


By an adroit parenthesis, the matter in dispute is introduced 
towards the close of the burst of twaddle, as if it were an 
admitted axiom, and the “symbolization of dreams” becomes, “tx 
reality,” the spiritual agency by which the future is revealed. The 
writer of the article from which we quote is under the impression 
that, since the waking thoughts of mankind have, during this 
century, achieved the electric telegraph, our dreams must also — if 
we could only understand it— have taken a nding stride 
in advance. It is a little awkward that the prime instances of 
successful dreaming on a large scale, and the soundest expositions 
of dreams, like “Joseph's remarkably sagacious interpretation of 
Pharaoh’s fat and lean kine,” date from a remote period, when 
railways and telegraph wires had not occurred even to oneiro- 
critics. But this enthusiastic reasoner is not to be done out of his 
analogy between the progress of science and the development of 
nonsense, by any of those flimsy logical objections which might 
occur to “shallow-minded persons who affect a superiority of 
intellect : 

Let us but imagine one of our fathers revisiting the earth, and, without 
any knowledge of the material progress of intermediate time, brought before 
the telegraphic dial-plate, and told that the audible clicking of these steel 
points or fingers indicated the medium and told the result of a conversation 
actually going on between persons, it may be thousands of miles apart, 
separated by great seas and continents, and flashed with the lightning’s 
speed along a fixed metallic course, would he not connect the operation with 
an invisible or supernatural agency, far and a above the fabled 
powers and achievements of old necromancy? And is it to be presumed 
that, by the side of all this wonderful material progress, there has been no 
corresponding advancement in the philosophy of p rm and the action of the 
mental powers in that condition ? 

We should quite imagine that the results of such spasmodic con- 
versation as might y ge on between persons separated by 
sea and continent, yet flashed with the lightning’s s along a 
fixed metallic course, would immeasurably s e achieve- 
ments of necromancy. But we still fail to be convinced that, because 
men have become wider-awake, they must therefore dream more 
intelligently. Nor will the Dreamer succeed in persuading us that, 
because we have imported into the world of real life greater 
marvels than were once believed to exist in the world of shadows, 
the shadows will therefore have grown by this time decidedly 


bigger. 

"The style of the Dreamer is not its strong Point, any more than 
the style of the spirits who contribute to the Spiritual Magazine 
is theirs. The following story gives a fair specimen of the négligé 
and slightly elliptical manner :— 

A lady dreamt that an aged female relative had been murdered 
servant, and the dream occurred more than once. She was then so impressed 
by it, that she went to the house of the lady to whom it related, and pre- 
vailed upon a gentleman to watch in an adjoining room om the following 
night. About three in the morning, the gentleman having fell asleep on the 
chair, left his place of concealment, and met the servant i — a 
quantity of Being questioned as to where he was going, he replied in 
a confused and hurried manner that he was going to feed his mistress’s fire, 
which, at three in the morning in the middle of summer, was evidently im- 
possible, and on further investigation, a strong knife was concealed beneath 
the coals. 


To say nothing of other peculiarities, it is hard to make out the 
pete re between the fact of the gentleman “ having fell asleep ” 
and his leaving the place of concealment. And to conceal a strong 
knife beneath the coals, while ing “ further em eae 
would sound like a plot, only that it was enacted before the very 
eyes of the person implicated. 

Every one likes a doctor who can utter an unpleasant truth on 
occasion ; it gives so much force to his more welcome announce- 
ments. And so it is with the oracular editor of the Dreamer. 
What would not one give for a word from this stern, un- 
flinching Daniel, who, at any rate, does not shrink from prophesy- 
ing evil concerning W. H, and J. W. Observe the incisive force 
of the second answer, which is certainly an improvement on the 
Delphie style : — 

W. H. writes from Dalkeith, and says :—I have long been engaged in a 
law-suit, concerning the result of which I feel the utmost anxiety. I ama 

dreamer, and of late have constantly dreamt of snow. This, I am 
told, denotes success. Answer:—On the contrary, we say it most unques- 
tionably denotes disappointment ; and we fear our correspondent will receive 
an adverse decision. 

J. W. (Northumberland).—I am at law about the boundaries of a farm. 
I dreamt the other night I fought with my opponent and drove him across 
the line of ground in dispute. Shall I not win my cause ?—We answer, no ; 
you will lose it. 

From Mayfair, an Impulsia Gushin, signing herself “ Bru- 
nette” sends this charmingly confiding little note : — 

Brunette (Mayfair).— Dear Mr. Editor, 1 am so h that we are to 
have a publication about dreams, Will you answer if I send them ? 
It will be such fun. 

Which is answered in a tone of stern rebuke by the editor :— 

We shall answer all correspondents, and hope to be able to gratify a higher 

feeling than either fun or idle curiosity. 
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It “was a ridiculous and in uent mistake on Brunette’s 
part to see any joke in the establishment of the Dreamer, 
or in the prospect of ing a contributer to its columns; 
and she deserved to be well snubbed accordingly. Re- 
tiring within herself, she probably found ample consolation in 
an which the opposite and which 
rivalled, if possible, the announcement o eats inserted by Pro- 
fessor Zemol. This notice is headed “To the Ladies of ar” 
and it proceeds to advise the purchase of a book called the Lady’s 
Companion, written by Madame Cattelaine, “the seventh daughter 
of the seventh daughter of the late Rev. Gregoire Boileaux, 


formerly missionary in India and China.” adame C. has | 
years in India, and understands | 


herself resided nearly thirt 
every mystery connected with “ fair skin, luxuriant tresses, dyeing, 
curling, and producing hair, with twenty other matters that 
should be known to matron, wife, or mother.” The New York 
Herald, if quoted correctly, informs us that “numbers there are 
who regret that this lady’s stay could not be prolonged” in that 
city ; and it records that 72,000 copies of her ’s Companion 
were sold in New York during one month. No doubt the seventh 
daughter of a seventh daughter made a very pleasant interlude 
between lectures by rowdy ex-parsons and war-whoops by Anna 
Dickinson. 

We have no wish to moralize on “such stuff as dreams are 
made of ”—or, rather, the Dreamer. But a pennyworth of trash is 
sometimes even more suggestive than several times the amount of 
worthier matter. Without the Dreamer, we should understand 
one degree less clearly the abysmal amount of real ignorance 
which may remain behind after so remarkable an effervescence of 
surface-instruction as we have witnessed in England during the 
last quarter of a century. We scarcely venture even to dream 
that our interesting contemporary will live to enjoy an honoured 
old age, so many precocious children die young ; but from the fact 
that his appearance should have become possible at all, we are bound 
to assume that a surprisingly firm and solid bank of ignorance and 
superstition remains imbedded in the foundations of English society. 

One particularly striking reflection on reading the Dreamer is, 
with how much ease the objections to dream-theories are got over. 
A man leaves home, and dreams of a house on fire with one of 
his children standing on a beam in the middle. He returns by 
the next train, just in time to assist at putting out the fire and to 
rescue the child from its perilous position on the beam. The 
Dreamer will then tell its readers, and its readers will believe, 
that dreams are the regular channel of warnings of this kind. 
The gross partiality which :t would seem to indicate in the powers 
above, to find a hint given to A. while B. has to go unwarned, 
and to hear of his house being burnt down without one sign, 
causes no uneasiness whatever. The partiality of dreams is 
swallowed with the same readiness that welcomes the drivelling 
communications of the Spiritual Magazine as real messages from 
the invisible world. The Dreamer is much fascinated by the lines 
at the opening of Queen Mab— 

How wonderful is Death, 
Death and his brother Sleep! 
and writes an essay on them, going learnedly into disquisitions on 
the medulla oblongata, the medulla spinalis, and the sympathetic 
nerve. We will venture to call his attention to four lines from a 
t who, however different from Shelley in other respects, was at 
east as vigorous a thinker, if not more. Dryden thus describes 
dreams : — 
Dreams are the interludes which fancy makes ; 
When monarch reason sleeps, this mimic wakes, 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 
A court of cobblers or a mob of kings. 


ENGLISH AND IRISH LAW. 


4° administrative system must be very bad indeed if it does 
not find supporters among those who have to work it. When 
our army ae was at its worst, there were generals and 
colonels without en —- ane who — it to the most in- 
nious arrangements of any foreign country. So, again, when the 
advantages of and for the defence of 
India were submitted to a mixed Commission, all the Queen's 
officers voted one way and all the Company's officers the other. 
This feeling is not peculiar to one profession. When the Court of 
hancery was what it was in Lord Eldon’s time, the great ma- 
jority of lawyers followed their chief in resisting to the utmost 
any attempt to diminish the cost or abbreviate the more | of 
proceedings which seemed to them to be almost perfect. en 
the old esiastical Courts were blameless in the eyes of 
| age at any rate until the compensation business was settled. 
n ~ at this moment, when a real spirit of reform pervades 
the whole profession of the law, it is almost invariably the case 
that Nisi Prius advocates conceive the Common Law to be the 
perfection of wisdom, while Equity barristers are apt to regard it 
with something almost approaching to contempt, as a mere relic 
of barbaric traditions and feudal customs. ‘The most unprejudiced 
lawyer in the world can scarcely avoid more or less of bias in 
comparing a procedure which it is his daily business to conduet 
with the forms and methods of a less familiar practice. 

With this almost inevitable tendency operating against an 
impartial judgment, the task recently imposed on a Commission 
of eminent English and Irish lawyers, of instituting a comparison 
between the methods of administering justice in the two countries, 


| modern statu 


I the weak. 
te say, the first Re 

of what might reasonably here been 


to the proposed 


the Legisla- 
ture of England introduced their own Common Law, and set 
Courts modelled in exact conformity with the precederts supplies 
by Westminster. Im order to prevent a di of practice, 
Trish barristers were compelled to keep terms in the English Inns 
of Court—an obligation whieh remains to the present day. Until 
the reign of William IV., the uniformity of 
throughout England and Ireland had only been cen into im a 
few minute particulars ; but at this time the wave of reform began 
to swell to considerable dimensions, and in the last thirty years 
the whole procedure of our Courts, both of law and equity, bas 
been remodelled from the foundation. For seme reason or other, 
it was not at first thought necessary to include Ireland in these 
reforms ; and when at last a similar process was applied to her 
Courts, the new i introduced was in entire 
sag of the alterations which had taken place in 
England. The inconvenienee of this mode of patching the two 
systems of law and praetice on distinct and often contlicting prin- 
elples was, to some extent, counterbalanced by the advantage of 
having two experiments tried one — the ether. Law reform 
necessarily began in a tentative ion, and there was a little 
disposition at one time to regard Ireland as a vile for 
sweeping experiments which it was considered too rash to attempt 
in England. We are now reaping the benefit of the experience 
which has thus been gained, and the result of it is an almost 
unanimous opinion that, with few exceptions, the methods intro- 
to those which have been tried 
in 

By far the widest divergence is found im the ice of the two 
Courts of Chancery. The the English Court 


practiee of the two Courts has nothing 
are to be assimi 


English procedure, which some of them a absolutely per- 
fect. In this, perhaps, they go further than the mest enthusiastic 
of English barristers; but there is no doubt that if the intentions 


of the Legislature had been completely carried out, the practice of 
the High Court of Chancery would be as near an approach to 
theoretical perfection as any » that has ever been devised. 


In almost every respect, the Court of Chancery, as remodelled by 
is exactly > reverse of what it was in Lord 
tidon’s time. Its princi course remain uachanged ; but the 
old costliness and Sep here been replaced m theory (and to 
some extent, in fact) by the most economical and rapid procedure 
which could well be devised. The Irish Bar seem to have appre- 
ciated the excellence of the English statutes and rules of procedure, 
but neither they nor the Commissioners have a word to say as to 
the extent to whieh the reforms of the ish Court have 
proved delusive, One great difference between the Irish and the 


might have been thought almost less. English judges, Vice- 
oat brethren, and to come, if possible, to a unanimous ten | 
fre- as to the respective merits of the two i Nye _— i 
and which were phan familiar. only evidence which 
d to | they could take be the opinions of these who practised in im 
| cx thie One result only was to 
, in | be expected —namely, that all the Irish lawyers would honestly 
1 to recommend, and all the Irish Commissioners would conscien- 
. prejudices were mixed up; while English authority might be 
ced supposed to be no less decided in the —- direction. [ff 
an the Commission had come to some such abortive end, there 
Sin would really have been no ground to complain, for even Com- 
The 
ion 
his 
if 
= Commissioners are absolutely unanimous ; and, what is perhaps even 
ons | more surprising, there is a general concurrence on the part of the 
1 of | Irish Bar in the preference which English lawyers express for the 
aa | needs be a strong one, and there probably be Kittle opposition 
his assimilation of the practice in both countries. 
of which exists is, of course, im itself an evil, 
ght and It 18 startling to be told that the mischief is almost 
” of | entirely due to the law reformers of the last ten or twenty 
| years. Almost the first step of the English imvaders, after » 
| they had gained a footing m Ireland, was to impose upon 
_ the conquered country the laws of its conquerors. No en- 
teel actment of our- Parliament was operative beyond the English 
tion 
led 
ned 
no 
| | is bas upon the reports of a Commission winch was appointed ; 
in 1850—the greater part of its recommendations, with some sub- 
sequent improvements, having been incorporated in the existing 
" ——SE=EE series of Chancery Reform Acts. While this inquiry was being 
7 EE oO prosecuted, the Irish Court of Chancery was remodelled without 
any preliminary inquiry by a very bold Act passed in 1850; and 
_| | 80 entirely different are its provisions from those 
‘y | enacted for this country that two able barristers, one English 
| the other Irish, seleeted by the present Commission to report on 
“ | the ditlerences of the two systems, found it impossible to do so in 
* | any other way than by writing two independent. accounts of the ‘ 
* English and the Irish modes of procedure. The fact is, that the ; 
by the abolition of the 
2 one system and the universal adoption of the other. A great 
” | number of leading advocates of the trish bar were consulted on the 
subject, and they nearly all agree that it is idle te attempt altera- 
tions in detail, and that what is wanted is the introduction of the } 
4 | 
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English statutes was that, in the former, the Masters in Chancery 
were retained, while they have been rooted out of our Courts as the 
undoubted source of nine-tenths of the delay and cost which cha- 
racterized the procedure in Lord Eldon’s time. From the nature and 
object of many Chancery suits, it is often absolutely necessary to 
institute a number of a inquiries before a final decree can 
be pronounced. The old was to send these inquiries to be con- 
ducted by the Masters. In other words, the judge who had to try 
the case delegated to another judge the decision of nearly all the 
essential points in dispute. Inflnite loss of time followed, and when 
the cause came back it was often found that the Master had gone 


wrong from ie 5% to end, and the whole process had to be 
begun afresh. It is this absurd procedure, which has been re- 
tained in Ireland, that the Irish are so anxious to get rid of ; 
but they do not appear to be aware how imperfect the English 
remedy has proved, and the Commissioners, many of whom know 
well how the statutes had been worked, are cautiously silent on 


the subject. 
The histo ry of the matter is simple —-. The Legislature 
directed that the office of Master should be abolished, that all the 
judicial functions which the Masters had assumed should be per- 
formed by the Judge himself sitting in Chambers, and that the only 
assistance he should have should be that of officials who were to do 
nothing whatever of a judicial character, but were to confine them- 
selves to taking accounts and matters of mere administration, re- 
ferring to the Judge any question of law which might incidentally 
arise. In order to stamp this subordinate character on the persons 
employed in the Judge’s office, it was decided to give to the principal 
functionary the title of Chief Clerk instead of Master, and the 
same object was further pursued by the rule, which has since been 
followed, of conferring these upon soli- 
citors, to the exclusion of members of the Bar. It was thought 
that a subordinate in such a position who imagined himself qualified 
for judicial duties be almost to ory 
Judge’s functions, though it was per' orgotten that, by shut- 
ing the only class really to decide questions of 
law, the mischief of any such encroachment, if it did occur, 
would be enormously increased. As a matter of fact, the 
Chief Clerks, ever since their caggeeneet, have been gradually 
usurping the part of the judges. e scheme of the Legislature 
has not carried out, and in a few years we shall have the 
old régime of the Masters in great part restoref, with only this 
difference, that an inferior class of men are put into the office. It 
is not the fault of the judges that the gre of the Legislature 
has been thus in great part defeated. e failure of the project is 
entirely due to a piece of petty parsimony. When the judicial 
strength of the Court of Chancery was diminished by the abolition 
of the Master’s office, no corresponding increase was made in the 
staff of judges. The same men were expected to perform their 
old duties, and to add to them those formerly entrusted to the 
Masters. The scheme broke down, as was foreseen, from the sheer 
impossibility of a man ha in two places at once. The Vice- 
Chancellors sit all day long in Court, and have only a 
few spare minutes after the Court rises to give to their Chamber 
business. The consequence is, that they do not do it because they 
cannot do it; and instead of prolix and tolerably acute men like 
the old Masters, we have in their place almost equally dilatory and 
very inferior men doing the same work under the title of Chief 
Clerks. The only possible remedy for this state of things is one 
which has often been suggested — namely, to double the staff of 
Vice-Chancellors, and to require each of them to sit on alternate 
days for the despatch of Chamber business. This has never been 
done because the Government has not been strong enough to ask 
for the mage of two or three more judicial offices; and for a 
miserable reason like this, the whole success of one of the greatest 
judicial reforms which were ever planned has been seriously 


The Irish barristers who are so reasonably anxious for the 
lish procedure seem to be quite unaware of the impediments 
which have prevented the large designs of the English Chancery 
Commission from having been carried out; but it does appear 
somewhat str that Commissioners appointed to compare the 
practice of the Englnh and Irish Courts should recommend the 
extension of the English procedure, without saying a word as to a 
vital defect which is impairing its efficiency, and which a recom- 
mendation from them would be almost certain to remove. Upon 
the Commission are to be found the names of Sir John Romilly, 
Sir William Page Wood, Sir Roundell Palmer, Sir Hugh Cairns, 
Mr. Giffard, and Mr. Follett, every one of whom must be perfectly 
familiar with the evils we have pointed out, and with the only 
possible remedy. How they can over in silence a matter of 
so much importance it is difficult to comprehend ; and the only 
explanation we can suggest is, that as the present report is not a 
final one, the subject is reserved for future consideration. It would 
be a monstrous thing to allow Ireland to adopt our procedure as 
the perfect system which it appears in theory, without at the same 
time suggesting the very obvious means of bringing the actual 
practice of the English urt of Chancery into harmony with the 
statutes on which it purports to be based. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN AMERICA. 
0 tho ions of the main armies on both 
sides—a pause, however, which does not foreshadow any 
desire for a cessation of hostilities, but is rather the result of the 


late active movements, and is the reaction which, in military as 
well as other ma is consequent on unusual exertion. General 
Grant attained the object of the oe when Vicksb 
fell, entailing the surrender of Port Hudson; and although a 
portion of his army was detached for the purpose of following u 
the retreat. of General Johnstone, yet it was soon recalled, pe 
at present the Federal forces, both naval and military, are 

in endeavouring to secure the advantages of their conquest by 
rendering the Mississippi navigable for the purposes of trade. 
Partly in furtherance of this Object, pele | expeditions have 
ascended the various tributaries of the Mississippi. Gunboats, 
under the command of Commander Selfridge, have burnt stores 
far up the Red River. Another force occupied Yazoo city, and, in 
flagrant disregard of the laws of civilized warfare, destroyed 
it, in consequence, as is —— of the unfriendly feelings of the 
inhabitants. On the 16th, General Sherman evacuated J 

and withdrew to a defensive position on the Big Black River. 
Previously, however, to his retreat, he burnt the town ; and in his 
progress to the Big Black River he wasted and plundered tho 
country in such a manner as to reduce the inhabitants to starvation. 
The trophies of his march consisted of one gun captured. General 
Johnstone appears to have taken up a position on the Pearl River. 
His head-quarters on the 2nd of August are reported to have been 
at Brandon, a station on the Jackson and Meridian line of railway, 
and there are rumours that reinforcements have been sent to him 
from General Bragg’s army. His object seems to be to cover Mobile 
and the railway which runs north from that city through the State 
of Mississippi. General Grant will have great difficulties to en- 
counter should he endeavour to force a passage to Mobile; for 
the country is very thinly settled, and is densely covered with 
forest, and the Confederate Generals on the right bank of the Missis- 
sippi are ready to seize any opportunity of peeing by his with- 
drawal. Meanwhile, the vast country between the Mississippi 
and Mexico is the theatre of more than one campaign. 
The Confederate Generals Price, Marmaduke, and Dobbins are 
reported to occupy the northern portion of Arkansas with 25,000 
men; whilst Magruder and the generals under his command still 
threaten Louisiana, and — to be fully a match for any force 
that General Banks can bring into the field. The separation of 
the forces of these Generals from those on the left bank of the 
Mississippi appears to have produced but little injurious effect. They 
have their own plans of campaign, their own means of obtaining 
supplies, and their own base of operations. Stores for the armies 
have hitherto been plentifully supplied from Mexico, although the 
blockade of that ne the French navy may possibly cause 
some inconvenience. e inhabitants of the States borderi 
on the Mississippi continue to show proofs of undiminished 
loyalty to the Confederate cause. Louisiana protests against any 
overtures for reunion, and the cotton is destroyed whenever a 
prospect appears of an advance of the Federal forces. Under such 
circumstances, it is idle to talk of the Mississippi becoming useful 
as a channel for commerce. Indeed, Admiral Porter, in his official 
report, states that combats between the gunboats and the guerillas 
are of so common occurrence that any ification of the 
various actions would be almost impossible. commending the 
several officers under his command, he alleges that it is entirely 
owing to the activity and energy displayed by the commanders of 
gunboats on the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers that the army 
of General Rosencranz has received its necessary supplies, That 
general a to be awaiting reinforcements before endeavouring 
to force the lines of Chattanoga, still occupied by General Bragg. 
Far in his rear, in Kentucky, the Confederates are not idle, and 
have even advanced to Paris and Winchester, with the object, it is 
asserted, of enforcing a conscription for their army. 

There is no doubt that the further the invading Federal armies 
advance, the greater do their difficulties become; whilst reverses, 
far from depressing, a to rouse the Confederates to greater 
energy. The manner in which the retreat of General Lee was con- 
ducted will go far to re-establish any prestige which he might have 
lost through the unsuccessful issue of the Pennsylvanian campai 
There is something almost ludicrous in the Federal accounts of the 
manner in which their commander was outmanceuvred. i 
Genera! Lee, under oo difficulties, owing to the weather, was 
pursuing his retreat along the Shenandoah Valley, General Meade 
moved in a parallel line along the eastern side of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. On the 23rd of July, his cavalry, under General 
Buford, supported by the third corps, under General French, 
attacked the Confederate force which had been stationed at 
Manassas Gap to hold the passage through the mountains. The 
Federals encountered a firm resistance; and General Meade, act- 
ing on the report of his officers commanding the advance, who 
alleged that the centre column of Lee’s army was passing alo 
the Shenandoah Valley, concentrated his forces, in the hope 
forcing a battle and cutting in two the Confederate army. This 
operation caused some delay, but by the time it was completed 
it was ascertained that the troops seen from the mountain were the 
rear guard of General Lee, and that the whole of his force had 

safely through Chester Gap, and was already in a strong 
position in and around Culpepper. General Lee’s Aon ren 
are reported as being at Stevensburg, four miles south-east of: 
Culpepper; and the line of the Rapidan, from the vicinity of 
Culpepper to Fredericksburg, seems to be his line of defence. 
General Meade’s army is stationed north of the Rappahannock, 
his advanced pickets being two and a half miles south of that river ; 
whilst the country between the Rappahannockand the Rapidan isthe 
theatre of frequent skirmishes between the cavalry of the two armies. 
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On the 1st of A’ amore important expedition was under- 
taken by General Buford, the commander of the Federal cavalry. 
With a force of nine cavalry regiments he crossed the Rappa- 
hannock by means of a pontoon bridge, and, advancing towards 
Brandy Station, encountered a small cavalry force belonging to 
the division of General Hampton, —. according to Federal 
accounts, of four regiments. force slowly 
Cul, t, takin van of any open ground to charge the 
Federals. At a’ milo and half from Culpepper, the 
Confederate infantry supports, consisting of four regiments, came 
up, and the Federals were driven back to Brandy Station. In 

eral Meade’s rear, between the Rappahannock and Centreville, 
the Confederate irregular cavalry commanded by Colonel Moseley 
have inflicted frequent injuries on the army trains, capturing 
prisoners and stores, and retreating to the forest coun in 
the direction of the Bull Run and Blue Ridge Mountains. There 
are rumours that, by the end of August, General Lee’s army will 
be reinforced and completed to a stre of 150,000 men with 
300 pieces of artillery; and, on the other hand, it is said that 
15,000 men have been sent from Grant’s army to reinforce General 
Meade. There can be no doubt that, notwithstanding the recent 
Federal successes, great anxiety is felt at Washington with re- 
ference to the movements of General Lee. It is sufficiently well 
known that the morale of his army was not shaken by the late 
retreat. 

To Charleston the attention of the Northern people is more 
especially turned, but the results of the recent attack do not 
justify any extravagant hope of success. On the 18th of July 
the great assault on Fort Wagner took place. The Federal troops 
behaved well, and actually entered the work, but were driven 
out with great loss by the defenders; and on both sides much 
gallantry was shown. The fire from the gunboats and monitors 
produced little effect, the shells doing but slight harm to the 
work, which is built principally of sand. Five monitors and 
seven wooden boats were engaged. Fort Wagner is a field- 
work, of low relief, and forms merely one of the outworks of the 
main defences of the harbour of Charleston. The last accounts 
state that General Gillmore has erected batteries about two 
hundred and fifty yards from Fort Wagner, and placed some 
heavy guns in position at one mile and a quarter from Fort 
Sumter. After examining the rough plans before us of the 
harbour, it is difficult to see how any real attack can be made 
on Fort Sumter before the batteries on Cumming Point, be- 
tween Forts Wagner and Sumter, have been captured. General 
Beauregard is reported to have been reinforced by troops drawn 
from Savannah, and, judging from the tone of the Southern press, 
and from the complaints of the Northern papers of the want of 
energy in reinforcing General Gillmore, it seems not improbable 
that a successful defence may be made. 

As it has been truly remarked by one of the Confederate officers 
now in Europe, the hopes of peace om the part of the South are in 
a great degree founded on quarrels in the enemy’s camp. It is 
difficult to read the accounts of the manner in which the draft is 
received in various States without perceiving the signs of weariness 
of the war. In the peaceful States of New England, subterfuges 
and legal tricks are practised in order to evade its execution. 
Among the foreign population of the city of New York riots ensued, 
only, perhaps, to be succeeded by a more constitutional resistance 
on the of those who still hold the conservative doctrine of 
State mghts. In Indiana, deserters are protected against the 

ili commanders, whilst in Iowa serious disturbances have 
commenced. In Qhio, the elections are still pending, and should 
Mr. Vallandigham be chosen, a peace policy on the part of that 
State will probably be the result. Even in Washington, a very 
large proportion of the men drafted are negroes. Unless largely 
reinft , the Federal armies in the South and West cannot retain 
their advanced positions, much less make any onward movement. 
The further they advance from their base, the greater is the 
number of troops required to keep open their communica- 
tions. By the manner in which the war has been carried 
contrary to all the practices of European warfare, nothing but 
the most bitter enmity on the part of the inhabitants can be 
ex ; whilst their very misery, by rendering them desperate, 
will naturally stimulate them to fresh exertions. In England, the 
friends of the South have been too much elated by her success, and 
too much depressed by her partial failures ; but in the South itself, 
a dignified tone has maintained, and both in success and in 
defeat the same resolution has been evinced — a resolution which 
does not waste itself in words, but is productive of deeds. 


ASCENT OF THE JUNGFRAU IN 1863. 


WE had spent nearly a fortnight at the J u hotel, on 
the — of the A‘ggischhorn, employing alternate days in 
wandering and musing over the green Alps, and in more vigorous 
action upon the Aletsch glacier. Day after day a blue sky spanned 
the , and night after night the stars glanced from an un- 
clouded heaven. There is no nobler mountain group in Switzer- 
land than that which presents itself to the man who on a fine day 
stands on the middle of the Aletsch glacier and looks down along 
the ice-stream southwards; while to the north, and more close at 
rise the summits familiar to every tourist who has crossed 
the Wengern Alp. The love of being alone amid those scenes 
caused us, on the 3rd of August last, to withdraw from all society, 
and, with our ice-axe as our sole companion, to ascend the Ale 


For nearly two hours the glacier was almost as even as a high- 
way, and no local danger called away our attention from the 
near and distant glories of the hoe The ice yielded to the 
solar action, rills were formed, which united to rivulets, and these 
egain coalesced to rapid brooks, which ran with a pleasant music 
ugh the deep channels which they had cut in the glacier. 
Sooner or later these brooks were crossed by cracks in the ice ; into 
these cracks the water fell, and scooped gradually out for itself a 
vertical shaft, the resonance of which raised the sound of the 
falling water almost to the dignity of thunder. These shafts con- 
stitute the so-called moulins of the glacier, examples of which are 
shown upon the Mer de Glace to every tourist who visits the 
Jardin from Chamouni. The moulins can only form where the 
glacier is not much riven, as here alone the rivulets due to super- 
ficial melting can acquire the requisite volume to produce a 
moulin. After two hours’ ascent of the glacier, the ice began to 
wear a more hostile and long stripes of last year’s snow 
drawn over the sullied ice marked the lines of crevasses which 
the snow werd filled and bridged over. For a time, this snow 
was consolidated, and we crossed numbers of the chasms, sounding 
the snow in each case before trusting ourselves to its —s 
But as we ascended, the width and depth of the fissures inc > 
and the fragility of the snow-bridges became more conspicuous. 
The crevasses yawned here and there with threatening gloom, while 
along their fringes the crystallizing power of water played the 
most fantastic Long lines of icicles dip into the 
darkness, and at some places the liquefied snow had re-frozen into 
clusters of plates, ribbed and serrated like the leaves of ferns. For 
some time the arching snow offered a sufficiently solid resistance, 
when tested by the axe, to enable us to cross the chasms without 
anxiety; but the cases in which the handle went through the 
snow covering became ually more numerous, and aroused 
commensurate caution. It is impossible to feel otherwise than 
earnest in such scenes as this, with the noblest and most beau- 
tiful objects in nature around us, and the sense of danger operating 
on the feelings, and raising them at times to the level of awe. 
Our way upwards became more and more difficult, and circuit after 
circuit to be made to round the gaping fissures. There is a 
passive cruelty in the aspect of some of these chasms sufficient to 
make the blood run cold. Among them it is not good for man to 
be alone, so we halted in the midst of them, and swerved towards 
the flanking mountain to the right. We sought to strike the 
Faulberg, where was a grotto in which we might rest; but we 
struck instead a lateral tributary of the glacier, the summit of 
which is a col called the Griinhorn Liicke. In this passage we 
were more than once entangled in a mesh of fissures; but it is 
marvellous what steady, cool scrutiny can accomplish upon the ice, 
and how often difficulties of apparently the gravest kind may be 
reduced to a simple form by skilful examination. We tried to get 
along the rocks to the Faulberg, but after investing half an hour 
in the attempt we thought it prudent to retreat. We finally 
reached the Faulberg by the glacier, and with great comfort to 
ourselves consumed our and cheese and emptied our goblet 
in the shadow of its caves. On this day it was our desire to get 
near the buttresses of the Jungfrau, and to see what prospect of 
success a lonely climber would have in an attempt upon the 
mountain. Such an attempt might doubtless be made, but at a 
risk which no sane man would willingly incur. 
On the 6th of August, however, we quitted our hotel, better 
prepared to make the a of the Alpine Maiden. 
this occasion, and by their friendly invitation, we had the ure 
of joining two accomplished mountaineers, who, with Christian 
Almer and Christian Lauener for their guides, wished to ascend 
the Jungfrau. We quitted the ischhorn at 2‘15 P.M., and in 
less than four hours reached the grottoes of the these 
comprise three clefts in the rocks on the left bank of the great 
Aletsch glacier. A pine fire was soon yr - and a pan of water 
soon bubbling sociably over the flame, and the evening meal was 
uickly prepared and disposed of. For a time, the air behind the 
ungfrau and Monk was exceedingly dark and threatening; rain 
was streaming from the scowling clouds down upon pian 
brunnen, and the skirt of the storm wrapped the crests of the 
Jungfrau and the Monk. Southward, however, the sky was clear, 
and there were such general evidences of hope that we were not 
much disheartened by the local burst of ill-temper displayed by the 
= to the north of us. Like a gust of passion the clouds 
el away, and before we went to rest all was sensibly clear. 
Still the air was not t, and for a time the stars twinkled 
through it with a feeble ray. There was no visible turbidity, but a 
something was there which cut off half the brilliancy of the stars. 
The starlight, however, became gradually stronger, not on account 
of the augmenting darkness, but because the air became more 
clarified as the night advanced. Two of the party occupied the 
upper chamber, and the guides took —— of the kitchen, while 
a third lay in the little gt below. ere was but a scant supply of 
straw, and hips and ribs felt throughout the night the pressure of 
the subjacent rock. A single blanket, moreover, though sufficient 
to keep out the pain of cold, was insufficient to induce the comfort 
of warmth; so we lay awake in a neutral condition, neither happ 
nor unhappy, watching the stars without emotion as they appe 
in succession above the mountain heads. At half-past 12 a rum- 
bling in the kitchen showed the guides to be alert, and soon 
afterwards Christian Almer announced that tea was prepared. 
We rose, consumed a crust and basin each, and at 1°15 A.M, 
being perfectly harnessed, we dropped down upon the glacier. 
The crescent moon was in the sky, but for a long time we 
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had to walk in the shadow of the mountains, and there- 


fore required illumination. The bottoms were knocked out 
of two empty bottles, and each of these inverted formed a 
kind of lantern which protected a candle stuck in the 
neck, Almer went first, holding his lantern in his left hand and 
his axe in the right, moving cautiously along the snow which, as 
the residue of the spring avalanches, fringed the glacier. At 
times, for no apparent reason, the leader paused and struck his 
ice-axe into the snow. Looking right or left, a chasm was always 
discovered in these cases, and the cautious guide sounded the 
snow, lest the fissure should have prolonged itself underneath so 
as to cross our track. AA tributary joined the glacier from our 
right—a long corridor filled with ice, and covered by a carpet of the 
urest snow. Down this valley the moonlight streamed, silvering 
e surface upon which it fell, Here we cast our lamps away, 
and roped ourselves ther. To our left, a second long ice 
corridor stretched up to the Liétsch Saddle, which hung like a 
chain between the opposing mountains. In fact, at this point, 
four noble ice streams form a junction, and flow afterwards in the 
common channel of the Great Aletsch glacier. Perfect stillness 
might have been expected to reign upon the ice, but even at that 
‘asly hour the deep gurgle of subglacial water made itself heard, 
and we had to be cautious in some places lest a too thin crust 
might let us in, We went — up the glacier, towards 
the col which links the Monk and Jungfrau together. The 
surface was hard and our progress quick, so that a long 
stretch of the snow-covered waste was soon left behjnd. “Der 
Tag bricht!” exclaimed one of the men. We looked toward 
the eastern heaven, but could discover no illumination which 
hinted at the approach of dawn. There is an earnestness in the 
soul on such occasions which subdues the desire for conversation, 
so we moved silently over the snow, casting our eyes at intervals 
right and left at the solemn mountains and their background of 
dark blue sky. At length the dawn appeared, lightening the blue 
of the eastern firmament; at first, a mere augmentation of cold 
light, but by degrees assuming a warmer tint. The long uniform 
incline of the glacier being passed, we reached the first eminences 
of snow which heave like waves around the base of the 
Jungfrau. This is the region of beauty in the higher Alps; 
beauty pure and tender, out of which emerges the savage scenery 
of the higher peaks. Fo the healthy and the pure in heart these 
higher névés are consecrated ground, giving the physical image 
by which the noblest and purest qualities of the human soul may 
be typified and expressed. The snow bosses were soon broken by 
chasms, deep and dark, which required some tortuous winding on 
our part to get round them. We soon reached the base of the 
first stiff snow slope which we had to ascend. We might, perhaps, 
at this early hour, have crept up a glacier to our left; but its 
unstable séracs could not be calculated on, and so we took the 
more coherent slope to the right. From the snow we passed to 
some red and rotten rocks, which required care on the part of 
those in front to prevent the loose and slippery shingle from falling 
upon those behind. We gained the ridge and wound aiong it. 
High snow eminences now flanked us to the left, and along the 
snow slope over which we passed the séracs had shaken their 
frozen boulders. We tramped amid the knolls of the fallen 
avalanches toward a white wall which, as far as we could see, for 
a time barred further progress. To our right were noble chasms, 
blue and petoend, torn into the heart of the névé by the slow 
but resistless energy of the descending snows. Meanwhile, the 
dawn had brightened into pres day, and over mountains and 
laciers the gold and purple light of the eastern heaven was 
berally poured, We had already caught sight of the peak of the 
Jungfrau, piercing for fifty feet or so the rosy light of dawn. 
And many another peak of stately altitude caught the blush, while 
shaded slopes were all of a beautiful azure, being illuminated by 
the firmament alone. A large segment of space enclosed between 
the Monk and Trugberg, was filled like a reservoir with rosy 
light. The world seemed to worship, and the flush of adoration was 
on every mountain head. Over the distant Italian Alps rose clouds 
of the most fantastic forms, jutting forth into the heavens like enor- 
mous trees, a tee out umb us branches which bloomed and 
glistened in the solar rays. Along the whole southern heaven 
these fantastic masses were neat close together, but still per- 
fectly isolated, until on reaching a certain altitude they seemed to 
meet a region of wind which blew their tops like streamers far 
away through the air. Warmed and tinted by the morning sun 
those unsubstantial masses rivalled in grandeur the mountains 
themselves. The final peak of the Jungfrau is now before us, and 
appareriiy so near! But the mountaineer alone knows how de- 
lusive the impression of nearness often isin the Alps. To reach the 
slope which led up to the peak we must seale or round the barrier 
already-spoken of. From the coping and the ledges of this beau- 
tiful wall hung long stalactites of ice, in some cases like inverted 
“ee with their shi ints free in air. In other cases, the 
escending icicles reached a lower ledge, fastening themselves 
below, and thus stretching like a crystal railing from ledge to 
ledge. To the right of this barrier was a narrow ay, from 
which the show had not yet broken away so as to = a vertical 
or overhanging wall. It was one of those accidents which the 
mountains seldom fail to furnish, and on the existence of which the 


success of the climber entirely depends. Up this steep and narrow 

gangway ‘we cut our steps, and a few minutes placed us safely at | 
e bottom of the final p id of the Jun 

point we could look down into the abyss of the Roth-thal, and | 

certainly its wild environs seemed to justify the uses to which | 


u. From this | facile force, dramatic 


ition has assigned the place. For here it is said the demons 


of the mountains hold their orgies, and hither the spirits of the 
doubly-damned are sent to bear them tony 9 e slope up 
which we had now to climb was turned s the sun; its 


was a southern one, and its snows had been melted and congealed. 
The slope was hard ice. The axe of Almer rung against the 
obdurate solid, and its fragments whirred wildly past us with a 
weird-like sound to the abysses below. They suggested the fate 
which a false step might bring along with it. But our guides 
knew their work, and we, a ren, the dangers of the spot 
and the necessity of caution, knew something of the mode 
in which such dangers must be met. The work upon this ice- 
slope was long and heavy, and during this time the summit 

peared to maintain its distance above us. We finally 
deasel the ice, and gained a stretch of snow which enabled 
us to treble our a speed. Thence to some loose and shingly 
rocks, again to the snow, and now a sharp edge led fairly up to 
the top. The sumntit was within our grasp, and on it a little 
black flag, planted by our most recent predecessors, fluttered in 
the wind. The ridge was flattened on either side of the apex so 
as to enable us all to stand upon it, and here we stood for some 
time, with all the magnificence of the Alps unrolled before us, 


We were on the summit at 7‘! Lowen, and accomplished the 
ascent from the Faulberg in six hours. 
We may look upon those mountains again and again from a 


dozen different peaks, but a perennial glory surrounds them which 


associates with every prospectfresh impressions. We thought we had 
searcely ever seen the rc to greater advantage. Hardly ever was 
their majesty more fully revealed or more overpowering. The 


colouring of the air contributed as much to the effect as the ever- 
lasting masses on which their colouring fell. A calm splendour 
overspread the world, which softened the harshness of the out- 
lines without detracting from their grandeur. Half the interest 
of such scenes consists in their psychological value; the soul 
takes the tint of surrounding nature, and in its turn becomes 
majestic. And as we looked over this wondrous scene on Mont 
Blanc, the Grand Caubin, the Dent Blanche, the Weisshorn, the 
Dom, and the thousand lesser peaks which seemed to join in a 
strain of melody to celebrate the risen day—the question again 
forced itself upon our attention, How was this colossal work per- 
formed ?>—who was the artificer who chiselled these mighty masses 
out of the protuberant earth ? And the answer was at pn Ever 
oung, ever mighty —with the vigour ofathousand worlds still within 
im—the artificer was even then climbing up the eastern sky. It 
was he who raised the waters which cut out these ravines; it was he 
who planted the glaciers on the mountain slopes, thus enabling 
gravity to pull down the mighty tool and to plough the valleys 
out; and it is he who, acting thrveah the ages, will finally lay 
low these mighty monuments, rolling them gradually seaward — 
Sowing the seeds of continents to be ; 


so that the sons of an older earth wy Roce corn wave over the 
hidden rocks which at this moment the weight of the 
Jungfrau. 


SENSATIONAL ART. 


it may be objected to the above title that, as all Art is intended 
to work on our feelings, so all Art must, by its own essence, 
be sensational. And it is indeed probable that the style to which 
we give the name has grown, by causes to be hereafter specified, 
from this common groundwork, and represents, or answers to, 
some pe ular tendency which may flow, with varying force, 
through the currents of civilized life, Ever shifting as they are, 
these currents run, after all, through limited channels; the thing 
which has been is the thing which will be again ; we go from pi 
to blue, and from blue to pink again, with an inte iate transit, 
it may be, through crimson. The omressesye 2 tastes of man are not 
more numerous than the elementary tones of nature. We have our 
sentimental and our passionate, our physical-force and our intel- 
lectual-grandeur tints, and she has her seven colours; only in her 
art they are always disposed at once moderately and effectively. 
These primary conditions cannot be ¢ by criticism or by 
chemistry ; but as philosophers analyse the spectrum, read between 
its lines, and compel it to give up the secret of its colouring, so by 
a little close examination we ma haps discover the causes 
which underlie the social tone of the day, and point out in a 
philosophical spirit the laws aud limits of the prismatic splendour 
of our civilization. 

These remarks show that we cannot turn to the derivation of the 
word for a definition of what we mean, and what everybody will 
understand, as Sensation Art. What order of sensation is thereby 
intended is more to the purpose of our criticism. Some of those 
feelings which can be addressed by the painter are deep, and these 
in general are not lightly to be sti but, when moved, retain 
the impulse long, Others are open to more immediate appeal. 
They float, perhaps, more on the surface of common experience, or 
they belong rather to the physical than to the gpititeal side of our 
nature. The first class of feelings speak from the depths to the 
depths; de profundis clamant; they spring from thoughtful or 
strongly-excited minds; they cannot be conceived or represented 
with facility ; they call for patience, knowledge, and delicacy in 
the artist. The more immediate class require rather vivacity, 
power; they touch us rather strongly than 
lastingly. Mr. Hunt's illustration of Measure for Measure is 
an excellent example of the first—Mzr, Wallis’s “Death of 
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Chatterton” of the second. Each phase of feeling is required to 
complete the pleasure which we may receive from art ; each has been 
the province of great painters; each, however, is liable to its 
peculiar exaggerations. Depth of sentiment is apt to become sen- 
timentalism. Vigour of representation is ready to decline into 
sensationalism. 

If this theory be correct, it will be obvious that the evil of the 
latter form of degeneracy is the greatest. For not only must we 
admit that the style of art is, in a certain intelligible sense, lower, 
but it also tempts the artist, by its very nature, to dash and 
coarseness, to careless drawing and violent expression, and the 
other many forms of mere effectism. This, in turn, leads him to 
subjects of a comparatively vulgar order, in which the Nasi oe 
from true art be less perceptible. Even an imperfectly 
educated taste would reject the sensational representation of a 
Scripture scene; and although examples of such are not wanting, 
and that in the older days, yet the treatment was adopted, not for 
effect, but for a suppo vali ous a Hence the artist now 
turns to scenes from contemporary life—such especially as contain 
features of vulgar humour or vulgar crime. He will reject love 
for flirtation, dwell on the bride’s wreath rather than her expres- 
sion, and choose the forger or the traviata for the tragic 
elements of his drama, if some degree of sentiment mingle with 
his art, taking the repulsive rather than the terrible, and shocking 
us where he wishes to be sublime. Perhaps he will attempt 
history; and then his favourite age may be the first French 
Revolution, with its revolting contrasts of a degraded Court and 
an insensate mob, Or, if the selection be wider, it will be of 
“easy things to understand ” — contrasts as striking as black and 
white, or “telling incidents” which would make a hit at the 
Adelphi. Meanwhile, his audience will be fit, though numerous ; 
until the highest stage in the sensational career is reached, and 
the newspapers and walls are placarded with advertisements that 
gen 10,000/., 20,000/, have been given for the last masterpiece. 

e work has a green-baize Exhibition-room to itself, and the 
aid of popular counsel is called in to glorify its merits and its 
price, and to assure the world that—as the case may be—the Rubens 
or the Giorgione or the Hogarth of the age is now before them, 
the wonder of the day, and already secure of immortality, 


The earth hath bubbles, as the water hath, 
And these are of them. 

It must, of course, be readily allowed that art of the sensational 
order can hardly, if ever, draw the mob without some measure of 
proved ability, Even universal suffrage never elects a blockhead 
as anemperor, Nor, further, are the limits of such art marked out 
v definite lines. Pictures may be more or less sensational. 

ulgar appeal and deft commonplace may predominate in one, as in 
av instance to which we lately called attention on the ground of the 
vigour with which puffery had been exerted in its favour. In 
another, as the Cremorne party passing a drowned girl, exhibited 
a few years since, sentiment of a rough kind may display itself; 
whilst in a third—we may name Géréme’s “ Masquer’s Death ”—the 
conception may be so powerful, and the execution so masterly, that 
though it may be questioned whether art does not, in so painful a 
scene, abandon her proper province, yet we can no longer apply 
the term “sensational” to the work in a sense of di ement, 
Nor, again, would it often be correct to use the epithet 
as the distinctive prope of certain artists, Gallait, for 
example—the Belgian painter so popular last year amongst 
those who are satisfied without refinement of ides or treat- 
ment—inferior as he is in the great gueeition of art to Géréme, 
like Géréme has not confined himself to such subjects only as 
the execution of Egmont, or the madness of Tasso. Mr. Ward— 
whose Parliament House frescoes must be mainly ranked, owing 
to a style of treatment which we will presently analyse, in the 
sensational class— gave this year, in his “‘Hogarth’s Studio,” a 

icture which, if exhibiting the deficiencies in proper artist-like 
Feeling and execution which g far to negative his powers, was 
at least free from mere appeal to commonplace effect or vulgar 
humour. On the other hand, good artists may be named who 
have touched the limits of sensationalism, Hunt's “ Awakened 
Conscience,” the picture we have named by Géréme, Turner’s 
“Slaver” and “ Ulysses,” are magnificent examples, to which those 
who know modern French art can add several more. 

There is, however, no special need to trace the course of Sensa- 
tional Art upwards. Reverting to our definition of it as that 
which deals with subjects calling for vivacity, facile force, and 
dramatic power, although not the form of the drama which moves 
the deeper feelings, it will be easily seen that where subjects such 
as these are skilfully handled we should not think of applying 
the epithet to them, They are then simply telling pictures of 
incident, humorous or gloomy as the case may be, Wilkie’s 
“Distraining for Rent” and “Chelsea Pensioners,” Millais’s 
“ Fireman,” Wallis’s “Chatterton,” Maclise’s “ Wellington and 
Blucher,” Martineau’s “ Last Day in the Old House” —to take 


from the chance of memory ~—are all pictures | gol 
whic 


depend for much of their effect on sensational elements, 

but which no one, nevertheless, would think of calling sensational. 
In like manner, in literature, the Waverley novels and Shak- 
Fama A plays contain far more striking points and moving incidents 
an the very best-devised melodrama. Their popularity with the 
unthinking, as Charles Lamb pointed out admirably in case of 
Shakspeare, rests indeed, in no small measure, on these elements. 
Yet we give the name sensational, not to the Heart of Mid Lothian 
or to Othello, but to the dramas of the Victoria or Miss Braddon’s 


novels. So again, whilst Millais’s “ Fireman ” would be of 
simply as a powerful dramatic scene of physical emotion, his 
“ Nun’s Reseue ” was at once ised as ing to what we 
might now term the “Aurora Floyd” style. decidedly, 
and less excusably such, considering the subject, was his Moon- 
ight scene from Keats in this year’s Exhibition. And even in case 
of a genius so magnificent as Scott’s, one or two of the later 
novels, as Anne of Geierstein, written when that noble hand had 
lost much of its cunning, are not free from distinct sensationalism. 
To inquire why we recognise these differences may assist us towards 
a clearer idea of the subject of our paper. 

We have said that sensationalism is the ve nee of 
vigour. But by this must not be understood that omar of 
art is simply extreme vigour. Even those who are strongly moved 
by it would not claim for it the great feature of strength—enduri 
interest, Rather, as sophistry was defined by Plato to be that 
which, not being philosophy, aimed at seeming to be such—so Sen- 
sational Art pretends to the vigour which is beyond the ability of the 
artist. Thus, had the dramatist of the Colleen Bawn the intellectual 
power, we will not say of Shakspeare, but of Sh ’s contem- 
poraries under Elizabeth and James, he might, so far as the idea of 
the story was concerned, have given us a fair rival to the plays of 
Beaumont or Massinger. Lacking this, he was compelled to 
obtain vigour and vivacity by recurrence to a lower order of senti- 


ment, and to by incident, for the effect 
which might have been obtained by really vital characterization. 
A similar mode of treatment is not uncommon in the writers of the 
“muscular” school. When Mr. Kingsley’s confidence in the 
force of his paooie fails him, he has always a shipwreck or 
a good run with the hounds at hand to take him thro When 
the author of Guy Livingstone feels a little conscious that the 
reader may not quite sympathize with his theories on blood, or his 
references to Homer, he calls our attention to the fact that no one 
could hit out so straight as his hero. So in the fine arts. With 
all his melodic genius and spirit, Verdi cannot write an air like 
“ Batti, batti;” but he can easily put more trombones and 
trumpets than Mozart into his orchestra. With all his great 
command over drawing, and fertility of invention, Maclise was 
unable—who could, indeed, hope to succeed ?—to place Shak- 
speare’s Lady Macbeth authentically op the canvas. Yet he 
duced a great effect, not so much by the truly excellent portions 
of the picture as by the shadowy ement of the ghost. Th 
also, in the frescoes at Westminster. Take the “Sleep of Argyle.” 
Here the main point, the modus of the design, was to paint the 
tranquil rest, on the edge of death, of a patriot conscious he had 
played his part asa man. This the artist has tried to give, not by 
the ex of Argyle himself, but by the cuntuuttel fi of a 
courtier, whose attitude is that of vulgar surprise, which the 
slipping down of his hat is intended to emphasize. So in the 
“ Alice Lisle,” where the emotion of the moment, as she steps 
forth to cover the retreat of the fugitive from Sedgemoor, is lost 
sight of in a painfyl exhibition of feeble old age, and a confused 
demonstrativeness amo the chief figures. Even in the “ Flight 
of Charles from Boscobel,” our attention is drawn, not to the con- 
flicting passions in the mind of the King, but to the commonplace 
awkwardness of the situation, and the coarsely-painted splashing 
of the horse’s feet. Allowing the difficulty o y subjects—nor 
can we, in justice to the requirements of a national work, 
carry our allowance in this case much further — what has 
placed this series of pictures on the sensational level seems 
reducible to insufficiency in intellectual grasp for meeting the 
“high t” of historical — The requisite vigour 
of expression for the heads, the necessary force of insight 
which could trate to the moral aspect of the scenes, were 
not forthcoming. These qualities have been, therefore, sup- 
plemented—and, so far as popular estimate goes, we believe not 
unsuccessfully —by recurrence to physical emotion, and appeals 
to the external and easily-seized features of each occurrence. 
Vigour which cannot reach its end in the most really power- 
ful way, and hence reaches it by an inferior road, is thus the 
essence of sensationalism. Bodily emotion takes the place of 
intellectual.» There is no need to discuss why such art will 
share a transient popularity with the ate phase of senti- 
mentalism. Nor do we here seek to deny that it has a place; but 
only to point out what that place really is, and how sensational 
Seulp though b abstract 
ven ture, tho y its nature moving in a more 

sphere, has as been exept from the sensational element. That 
want of repose which we feel when passing from the Parthenon 
figures, or the Venus of Melos, to the Laocoon, is in a great mea- 
sure due to the too manifest effectism in the later work. Still 
more marked is the change when we turn to the mighty Buonarroti. 
Great as Michel Angelo was in penetrative and vivifying ima- 


ination, profound in mastery over the form, and potent in 
his impetuous nature did ny always 
allow him to maintain that balance of sobriety, that fine and 
den moderation, which Sculpture has exacted from her most 
consummate followers. The nervous element, as it would be ex- 
pressed medically, is over-powerful in his works, Even had this 
not been 80, it is probable that other causes were in existence which 
would have drawn the Italian school of sculpture into that 
degeneracy to which the International Exhibition bore such con- 
spicuous proof, Yet it is probable also that the influence of the 
great master has not been without a considerable share in the bias 
towards the sensational and the spasmodic which Italian sculpture, 


with but few exceptions, has manifested for three centuries. It ia, 
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indeed, difficult to find a more marked and absolute contrast than 
that which lies between the greatness and the science of Michel 

lo, and the petty trickery, the — meretricious aay 
making, of artists like Monti and Marochetti. Yet, if the brief 
criticism we have above given be co it would be true that 
we may trace here another example of the proverbial corruptio 
optima, 


YORK RACES. 

Hf Spee company which attends York Races presents a marked 
contrast to the more numerous gatherings of the South of 
England. Less crowded than Epsom, less fashionable than Ascot 
ro Goodwood, and manag less thoroughly business-like than 
Newmarket, the meetings held at York and Doncaster never- 
theless t attraction for the natives, and no one can 
tread the streets of either of those towns without feeling that he 
is among @ population who know and care something about horses. 
A great improvement has been recently effected upon the York race- 
course by thorough drainage, and when the meeting of this week 
commenced, there had been just enough rain to bring the turf into 
proper order. Before the meeting terminated, the quantity of rain 
that fell became almost too great for the convenience of running, 
as well as for the comfort of beholding, races. The amount of 
rt provided at these races can scarcely be got through in the 
domtage allotted to them, and this, which is very nearly akin to 
praise, is the only complaint which can be brought against the 

management of the York August Meeting. 

The most interesting race of the first day was that for the York- 
shire Oaks. It tewught ther Lady A the winner of the 
One Thousand Guineas, and Bonny Bell, who has been backed at 
a long price for the St. Leger. The race, however, fell to 
Miss Armstrong, who has greatly improved since she ran 
for the Oaks at Epsom. She won her race in great style, beating 
Bonny Bell by a — and leaving the magnificent-looking Lady 
Augusta a long way behind. This performance of Miss Armstrong 
entitles her to a very high place among the three-year-olds who 
have come out this season. The race for the Biennial Stakes on 
the same day brought out The Ley as who had not appeared in 

ublic since his victory over La Toucques and several English 
orses in the contest for the Grand Prize at Paris. The style in 
which The Ranger won this race at York did not tend to improve 
his position in the betting for the St. Leger. He had to be ridden 
and spurred hard to beat a very moderate lot of horses, and good 
j thought that he was trained down too finely. He is cer- 
inly a plain, common-looking horse, and if ———_ for 
cnytiia » he can have no chance with either Lord Clifden or 
Queen Bertha. 

Speculation was busy at night on the Ebor Handicap, which 
was to come off next day. Lord Glasgow’s Clarior maintained 
his place as first favourite for this race, and 4 to 1 was taken as 
tes Poaceae: had money to lay against him. The rain, which 

been threatening for some time, came down plentifully on the 
second day, which brings together by much the largest attendance 
of the meeting. The dicap was run for in a pelting 
shower. The favourites were all completely beaten in this race, 
and the three-year-old Golden Pledge cantered in an easy 
winner. Bellman, who is so well known for his repeated contests 
with Caller Ou, had been backed for a deal of money, but 
he never shared in the race after the first mile. The 
race for the Queen’s Plate on the same day proved equally 
disastrous for Caller Ou herself, who, in her own country, 
and over her favourite two-mile course, might have been 
thought tolerably certain of success. She was beaten with great 
ease by Dictator, a horse of her own who, it will be remem- 
bered, was one of the three D.’s who, along with the three K.’s, 
were heavily backed for the Derby in 1861. Dictator was rather 
clumsy as a colt, but he has fined down wonderfully in the last 
two years, and he now looks—what his running has proved him to 
be—one of the best and most trustworthy race-horses in England. 

The meeting at York was not ornamented by the presence of 
that distinguished Yorkshire horse, The Marquis. The winner of 
the last St. Leger has made only one appearance in public this 

, and that was not a lucky one, seeing that he got 
Sessa by the French mare Stradella at Newmarket. Those 
readers who witnessed the famous dead heat between Buckstone 
and Tim Whiffler for the Ascot Cup will be interested to learn 
that The Marquis was prevented from making a third in that grand 
struggle by an accident, and not by the exercise, on his owner's 
pert, of that quality of discretion which is sometimes called the 

tter part of valour. It was intended that the horse should have 
started for the Cup at Ascot, but he fell to kicking, in a violent 
outburst of temper, and hurt himself so that he could not run. It 
is said that the horse kicked so high that he absolutely threw a 
somersault. It is a pity that no a has yet been found of 
trying whether The uis still retains that superiority over 
Buckstone which he was proved to — last year. 
Be of the third day on many accounts 
resting, and particularly in res 0 appearance in the 
race for the York Cup of Macatoni, the chan of the Two 
Thousand Guineas and of the Derby. It would have been worth 
a long journey only to see this celebrated horse, who appeared in 
first-rate ition, and in every way worthy of the honours which 
he has gained. ae opponent was Lord Zetland’s 
good-looking horse Carbi 
stable-companion Piccador in the attempt to prevent the York 


Cup very Joo to the former trophies of Macaroni. Consider- 
ing that Lord Zetland started two out of four competitors for this 
, he certainly did all that he could to secure it. But, un- 

ortunately, on this occasion the popular spotted jacket was destined 
to defeat. The only other starter besides Macaroni and Lord 
Zetland’s pair was Lord Glasgow’s Clarissimus, a horse whose 
merits — be poet roa celebrated without the use of 
epithets of the superlative degree. i, as a three- 
year-old, would for this race 7st., and 7lbs. extra by way 
of penalty for winning the Derby. Piccador and Clarissimus, 
being four-year-olds, would carry 8st. 5lbs.; and Carbineer, as 

a five-year-old, would carry 8st. 1zlbs. It could scareely be 
supposed that either Piccador or Clarissimus would prove good 
enough to meet a winner of the Derby carrying only 7Ibs more 
than the weight proper to his age. But Carbineer is a horse of 
great reputation, and appearance equal to it. He has the frame of 
a weight-carrying horse ; and being two years older than Macsroni, 
the difference of 1st. 5lbs. in the weights they carried was cer- 
tainly not unduly favourable to the younger horse. If Carbineer 
were as good as he has been supposed to be, his chance for the 
York Cup would have been considerable against any three-year-old 
weighted as Macaroni was, unless that three-year-old were of 
very unusual quality. It turned out, however, that Macaroni 
could do almost as he pleased with Carbineer, and still more with 
the other horses to him. The employment of Piccador to 
make running for Carbineer did not help his companion in the 
least. Macaroni was able to take the lead when he pleased, and 
to keep it. He won the race with the greatest i ble ease ; 
and Carbineer had the ill-luck not to get even the second place. 
His jockey, Edwards, seeing that there was no hope of i 
Y Macaroni, eased his horse, taking it for granted that if he resign 
all pretension to the first place, he might drop quietly into the 
second. But there was just time for Aldcroft, who rode Clarissimus, 
to set his horse going; and ing Carbineer with a rush, he 
secured second honours for Lord Glasgow, leaving to Lord Zetland’s 
pair the two last places in the race. This performance of Maca- 
roni was quite worthy of his reputation; and it is came oo | 
interesting at this moment, on account of the bearing whi 
it has on the probabilities of the St. Leger. It may be 
useful to remember that Lord Clifden was only beaten 
for the Derby by a short head. The opinion prevailed in 
some quarters that he might have done even better than he 
did, but without entering into that difficult question, it ma 
suffice to say that Lord Clifden’s performances as a two-year-o. 
prepared his supporters to expect that he would come very near 
indeed to winning the Derby, and so he did. The measure of 
his performance in the Derby may perhaps be more correctly 
taken by considering it in connexion with Macaroni’s victory at 
York. There can be no doubt as to Macaroni’s character, and 
very little doubt as to Lord Clifden’s. It seems to follow that 
those persons who have layed 10 or 11 to 1, or even longer odds, 

inst Lord Clifden for the St. Leger have done rather a rash 

g. Indeed, if the horse had been certainly known to be well 

and doing well since the Derby, there could be nothing in his 

antecedents to warrant, at any time, the demonstrations which 

have been made again st him for the St. ~ E So much as this 

may be said with confidence, but it would be a very different 

_ to say that Lord Clifden will be the winner of the 
r. 

Equally interesting for the inferences which it afforded, and 
much more interesting for the actual excitement which it occa- 
sioned, was the race for the Great Yorkshire stakes, which 
followed the race for the York Cup. The measure of Lord 
Clifden had been indirectly taken from Macaroni; but The 
Ranger, who has been first favourite for the St. Leger ever since 
he won the Grand Prize at Paris, submitted his pretensions, for the 
second time during this meeting, to a direct test by starting against 
several horses of his own year, whose quality has been tolerably well 
ascertained by earlier contests in which they have taken part. 
Mr. Bowes’ Old Orange Girl is @ very pretty filly, and she was 
believed by Scott’s stable, in which she was trained, to have a 
good chance of winning the Oaks. That stable, however, found 

at it had a better thing in Queen Bertha, who actually won the 
Oaks. The Old Orange Girl, and also Mr. Bowes’ invisible grey 
horse Early Purl, who was a starter for the Derby, were amon 
The Ranger’s competitors for the Great Yorkshire Stakes. Lo 
Glasgow started his roan colt called Rapid Rhone, who was placed 
third for the Derby, and was destined to attain exactly the same 
honour upon this occasion. Mr. Savile started another horse 
besides The Ranger — viz. Prince Lee Boo — and the field included 
two other horses whom it is not necessary to mention more particu- 
larly. This race for the Great Yorkshire Stakes, which is over the 
same distance as the St. Leger course, viz. one mile and three 
uarters, ended in a close contest between The Ranger, Old Orange 

irl, and Rapid Rhone. The filly raced with the St. 
favourite from outside the distance to the winning- and The 
Ranger had to do pretty well all he knew to beat The Girl 
by ahead. Lord Glasgow’s roan colt was always a little behind 

e pair, and he looked as if he were determined to make sure of 
the third place, which was just what he did. The Ranger, there- 
fore, answered the expectations of his supporters so far as to win this 
race; but, if he can only beat Old Orange Girl by a head, his chance 
of beating Queen Bertha, who won the Oaks, and who will 


contest the St. Leger with him, does not seem a good one. Perh. 


ineer, who was to be assisted by = | caulk be said that this race shows The Ranger to be as m 


superior to Rapid Rhone as Lord Clifden was proved to be by the 
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Derby. But even if it be a fair inference that The Ranger is as 
good as Lord Clifden, it will be difficult for the favourite’s sw 
rters to feel comfortable when be turn their attention 
Raven Bertha. As to The Ranger’s looks and style of going, there 
will, perhaps, be differences of opinion, but the conclusions to be 
drawn from his performance for the Great Yorkshire Stakes are 
hardly disputable. 
A very curious feature of the third day’s ings was the 
race for the Tyro Stakes. This is what is called a selling race; 
that is to say, a price is put upon each horse, and the weight 
carried is less in proportion as the price islow. After the race the 
winner is put up for auction, and the surplus proceeds of sale 
beyond the price fixed by the owner goes to the race-fund. The 
Tyro Stakes furnished a remarkable example of the modesty of 
owners. There were four horses entered for this race, and all of 
them were appraised at the same moderate figure of 30/. The 
winner, whose name of Ostentation was in rather curious contrast 
to the humility exhibited on his behalf, was thought so well of by 
e race that they ran up his price at the auction to 
350 guineas. T'wo of the other horses entered for the Tyro Stakes 
id ‘not start for them, being reserved for the Nursery Han- 
dicap Plate for two-year-olds, which was run for later in 
the day. It is very remarkable that, in a field of five-and- 
twenty horses, including several which were supposed to 
have some claim to rank in the first class of their year, the first 
and second places were obtained by the identical animals, named 
Bangle and Dawdle, which were entered for the Tyro Stakes at 
the selling value of 30/., and did not start for them. There was 
some expectation that the race for the Nursery Plate would bring 
out something good among the two-year-olds, but the result was 
a total disappointment. On the whole, the York Meeting has 
thrown very little light upon next peo eee but as a guide to 
— on the approaching St. Leger it will have been highly 


REVIEWS. 


THEODORE PARKER’S DISCOURSES ON POLITICS.* 


== publication of Theodore Parker’s Discourses of Politics, 
forming the fourth volume of his collected works, is ve 
opportune. It would at any time be curious to see in a anal 
compass the political opinions of such a man, but in the most 
remarkable crisis of American history which has as yet occurred, 
they have a ial interest and value. This volume, however, 
contains something more than the political opinions of a distin- 
guished American. It is a volume of sermons by @ man who, 
whatever might be his faults, was at least restrained by no con- 
ventional rules in speaking his mind. This, in our time and 
country, gives the book a very peculiar value. 

The habit of complaining of sermons has become almost uni- 
versal amongst us, Every organ which can be supposed to repre- 
sent the feelings of the educated _ of the community joins 
either in denouncing or excusing the demerits of our sutulbaen. 
Some inveigh against the clergy for their dullness, others find 
reasons for considering dullness respectable and even edifying ; 
but that the sermons in general are dull, and as a rule 
empty into the = is common ground upon which all their 
critics are . They are equally unanimous as to one of the 
principal causes of this state of thi A sermon must always 
start from given principles and arrive at given conclusions, What- 
ever else it is, it must at least be orthodox ; and this orthodoxy is 

teed not merely by legal sanctions, but by social sanctions, 
which are far more effective. These conditions are the great 
reasons why sermons are dull, for, however desirable it may be 
for the community that a man should wear fetters, it is not in 
human nature to dance in them gracefully. Theodore Parker was 
an entirely unfettered preacher, of very considerable gifts and of 
great influence, and it is not only curious but instructive to see 
what he made of his position. 

In the first place, he certainly preached in ing sermons. 
Every one of his Discourses of ics, as he or his editor some- 
what affectedly calls them, is not only worth reading, but is also 
very pretty reading; yet about half of them are a sermo. 
with texts, duly preached at the Twenty-eighth Congregatio 
Church in Boston. They no doubt considerably violate our notions 
of what a sermon sho For instance, in his sermon on the 
Mexican War, he observes :— 

From the co: mdence laid before the American Senate, in its secret 
session for considering the treaty, it now ap that on the roth of No- 

agains! exico, amountin, 000,000 or 

for the sake of having the Rio Grande as the Western boundary of Texas. 

This is a strange innovation on the Dearly Beloved style. In the 
next place, Theodore Parker’s sermons have always something in 
them. The sermon on the Mexican Waris a most vigorous exposition 
of what may be called the purely moral view of that transaction. 
The same may be said more emphatically of a sermon on the 
State of the Nation, on the text, “‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people.” It was preached in Novem- 
ber, 1850, and will be read now by thousands with a strange 
feeling of the justice of many of its doctrines. It is a com- 


* Discourses of Politics. By Theodore Parker, Minister of the Twenty- 
Eighth Congregational Church in Boston. London: Tritbner & Co. 1863. 


parison, and a very shrewd and eloquent one, of the Northern 
and Southern States of the Union; and it dwells with intense 
earnestness on the sinfulness of slavery, on the iniquity of the 
principles on which it rests, and on the tremendous consequences 
with which its existence threatened the Union. It is a common 
c against English sermons that they are remote from the real 
and interests of life; that the greater part both of their ex- 
hortations and denunciations are directed against or towards objects 
which most of their hearers have fully determined not to consider 
practically as virtues or vices, or on which they require no advice; 
and that they do not venture to meddle with questions which 
really have a t moral significance, and on which there is room 
for doubt. inly this is not the case with Parker’s sermons. 
They discuss grave and difficult national subjects with as little 
consciousness of embarrassment or impropriety as an English 
cle: would feel in dilating upon any well-established moral 
or theological commonplace. 

Whether or not this is a good thing is a question of taste. 
The common run of English people certainly think that there 
is and ought to be a difference between the frame of mind in which 
they go to church and that in which they read the Zimes; and 
they would simply be scandalized if the clergy were to deliver to 
them leading articles, even if the articles were conceived in a 1 A 
minded and, at times, a solemn spirit. This is one branch of t 
wide-epread distinction between —— and common life at 
which a minority will always chafe, whilst to the vast majority 
it ap inevitable, and indeed absolutely necessary. The degree 
in which it prevails settles itself from time to time according to 

expected to much altered. an Engli ergyman 
tried to preach like Theodore Parker, his white neckcloth would 
soon bring him down to the common clerical level; and if he 
to say, there can be no reason 
why he should not speak the dialect of his mgr tame Vigorous 
thought and well learning may dressed in pulpit 
gy am , Just as the limbs and muscles of a prizefighter may 

jon in black clothes and a white tie. There may be 
affectation in assuming, as well as in discardi Go mnanainl ho 
rest of the world, and if Theodore Parker condescended to be 
a little more conventional he would not have been less effective. 

This, after all, is a minor matter, though it happens at present 
to have some special interest for i The really impor- 
tant questions which Theodore Parker’s discourses suggest ise, ° 
not upon their style, but on their substance. His logical 
views, a8 every one were those of the extreme Unitarian 
school. He repudiated historical Christianity altogether, and con- 
fined himself to simple Deism, and to the inculcation of what he 
believed to be coon Gatlin, using the word “moral” in its most 
extensive sense. His morality made the highest pretensions. He 
claimed to be in a position to lay dowr the law, not only in the 
abstract, but upon all sorts of concrete subjects. In his first 
sermon — the subject of which is War, and the text, or rather 
texts, for there are two, “The Lord is a man of war,” and 
“God is love” —he declares vehemently that the Old Testa- 
ment view of the Divine attributes is wrong, that “war is 
in utter violation of Christianity.” He seems to think that 
passive resistance is the only course which the best men ought 
to take against violence and jon, and that even in the 
best and holiest causes those who fight are wrong. “It is a 
colder heart than mine which does not honour such men, yet it 
believes them mistaken.” The Mexican war he denounces 
specifically as something sinful and abominable; and in the same 
way, in his sermon on the State of the Nation, he attacks slavery, 
not on the ground of its bad results, but because it is opposed to 
“the democratic idea” —which idea is “ that all men are endowed 
by their Creator with certain natural rights, which only the pos- 
sessor can alienate, that all men are equal in these nights, that 
amongst them is the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 

iness” — and because this democratic idea comes from the 

nature of God, and to it out politically is “to execute justice, 
which is the will of God.” In short, the key-note of every one 
of his discourses, and that which gives unity to all his tical 
opinions and doctrines, is the principle that we have by nature 
such an insight into the Divine will that we can lay down 
with confidence a variety of general moral itions as first 
truths and universal rules of duty, from which we can argue 
deductively, with unfailing confidence, as to our duty in any par- 
ticular case which may occur. Of course, a man in possession of 
such a set of propositions, and acquainted with the proper wa 
of arguing from them, would be in oye to dictate to the 
nation at the course which it ought to pursue on all great 
questions—that is, if he got his facts right. 

“It would be out of in these columns to discuss the 
theological elements of such speculations ; but their general interest 
is so deep, their claims, jally in these days, are so high and 
in some res: wh wee e, and their practical importance is so 
enormous, that it is hardly possible to refer to them at all without 

lancing slightly at one or two of the principles which they 
involve. The high @ priori road to morals is, in these da 

nerally taken by those who wish to unite the rejection of 

istorical creeds with the advocacy of any religious views distinct 
enough to exercise much tical influence over human conduct. 
It is quite as icuous in the writings of Mr. James Martineau, 
for instance, as in those of Theodore Parker. The reason is 
obvious. A system of intuitive morality, from which there 
is no appeal, occupies much the same place in their writings 
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as an infallible Church or an infallible book occupies in 
the =e other schools. To Theodore Parker the phrases 
from the Declaration of Independence about the natural and in- 
alienable rights of man were pen yo an express declaration 
of the Bible would be to persons who took the highest view of 
the infallibility of the Scriptures. Such phrases were the fulcrum 
from which he did his best to move the world. It would be an 
injustice to a remarkable man to suppose that he was not aware of 
the special difficulties of such a view. Indeed, to say nothing of 
his other works, in which he goes expressly into the foundations of 
his system, the present volume shows that he was acquainted with 
what to many minds appears the fatal objection to them, though 
it does not exactly appear how he got over it. That objection is 
that morality is progressive, and that we can no more say that we 
in the nineteenth century have reached the full and true view of it 
than our predecessors could have said so, In his sermon on War, 
in which he denounces all wars in the most unqualified way, 
Parker yet admits that soldiers and the eet virtues had 
their place in the history of the development of the race, 
This admission implies that absolute moral rules as to war 
cannot, or rather could not in earlier ages, be laid down, 
except with reference to time, and place, and circumstances. But 
if this was true then, the same is true now; and the vehement 
condemnation of war which is to be found in his sermon on that 
subject dwindles down to a condemnation of particular classes of 
wars undertaken in the nineteenth century; and this is a question 
of degree, time, place, and circumstance. 
There is cave and a wider objection to Parker’s view of 
morality, which, in common with other writers of his school, he 
uently overlooks on occasions when it ought to be recognised, 
This objection is, righty or wrongly, one of the great causes which 
prevent men whose allegiance to other creeds is by no means 
close or strict from adopting Unitarianism. It constitutes, in 
fact, the great moral objection to it—the only one which can be 
noticed here. Parker’s view of morality was ultimately founded 
on the belief that we have such an instinctive knowledge of the 
Divine character that we can argue downwards from the will of 
God to the conduct of man. He would have said, for instance, 
that slavery is wrong, because before God all men are equal. It 
is the common peculiarity of all creeds which rest on a historical 
basis that they avoid statements of this kind. They present God 
to man through the medium, not of propositions, but of what they 
allege to be facts; and of course this mode 8 gener 4 leaves 
a vast number of moral questions which the other way 
stating the matter closes. us the view of the Christian 
world at large is, that the Divine nature and attributes are to be 
collected from the general course of human affairs, and more espe- 
cially from the history of Christianity, the life of its Founder, and 
the events which preceded and, so to speak, led up to it. Ofcourse, 
there is room for endless eee the merits of which we can- 
not even aa°-s the truth of the pretension which this view 
implies, of being able to say “Here, and here, and here you may 
trace the hand of God and the — of Providence ;” but, be the 
merits of such controversies what they may, there can be no doubt 
that this view of the matter leads to far more reasonable views of 
morality than the other. It lets in considerations which are alto- 
gether excluded by the claim to set up a number of sententious 
phrases, like those saomhoane rights and eternal justice, as the 
ultimate standards by which human conduct ought to be tested. 
Many such considerations might be mentioned, but it will be 
more clearly it will a t right and wrong, and bad, are 
words which have Piefnite meaning so long only as they are 
applied to human Lape oy with a tacit reference to that imperfect 
and limited state in which human beings are forced to live. Thus, 
right means obedience to a rule—wrong, deviation from a rule— 
good, something which tends to produce happiness — bad, some- 
thing which tends to papas misery. Every one of these words 
assumes @ world in which rules, happiness, and misery are already 
existing. Apply them toa being who institutes the rules, and 
ordains and creates happiness and misery, and they become, not 
unmeaning, but inadequate and indistinct ; and, as applied to such 
a being, it becomes necessary to interpret the words by facts, instead 
of judging of the facts by the words. We may illustrate this by the 
case of slavery. Instead of starting with the general proposition, 
“ Before God all men are equal,” and arguing thence that a system 
which establishes a permanent inequality between men must be 
wrong, @ person whose notion of the Divine character is derived from 
history will say, “I infer from the general tenor of things that such 
institutions as tend to uce human happiness are more in har- 
mony with the Divine c r than such as tend to produce human 
misery.” Then, does slavery, as it exists in the nineteenth century 
in the United States, tend to produce happiness or misery? Pro- 
bably So peeien result may, in the particular case, be the same; 
but it is obvious that the historical way of treating the subject is 
far more moderate, and likely to lead to more qualitied results than 
the other, It has the advantage, for one thing, of offering a dis- 
tinct issue—namely, what is the result produced? If one man 
says, “I see by intuition that before God all men are equal,” and 
pat A says, “ I see by intuition that before God black and white 
men are unequal,” it is difficult to see how they can get any further. 
The great practical defect in such speculations as Parker's is, that 
they overlook the great truth that evil is just as much a fact as 
Oe ls there are inscrutable mysteries in the relations between 
od and man, and in the very conception of God, which mysteries 
admit of no other than a practical quasi-solution, to be i 


step by step, by groping our way from one little fragment of truth 
to another. 


A few observations may be made, in conclusion, on Parker’s 
literary merits. He was a most vigorous writer, and his writings 
on political subjects, though open to the criticisms offered above, 
are not only powerful and co us, but highly instruetive. 
American speeches and sermons are infinitely better than American 
newspapers or American books. An American newspaper is written 
by a lower class of men than the leading papers of this country, 
and American literature is apt to be exotic and feeble. The 
speeches and lectures in which Americans delight, though rather 
too much in the pamphlet a“ for English tastes, are far better ; 
and the complicated web of American — and history can 
hardly be understood except by those who will take the _ 
to go through a course of such reading. The present volume 
contains some admirable ormances of this kind. There are 
some faults of taste, or what Englishmen would consider such, 
but, on the whole, it is full of vigorous thought. There are 
in particular two discourses—one on John Quincy and 
the other on President Taylor—whieh are excellent little bits of 
history, though they contain somewhat too much fine writing. 


FRENCH LOCAL HISTORY.—AUMALE.* 


Lr ini local antiquaries are generally a useful body of men. 
The national taste for memoir-writing comes out in them, 
applied to sites, and buildings, and local institutions. They are, 
for the most part, industrious, patient, and quick-sighted. They 
make themselves well acquainted with their ground, and they 
thoroughly enjoy the pleasure of hunting up evidences and details, 
ublic history, and the progress of know respecting it. 
at not in what the Bonedistines pos 
lawyers of the old régime have written and collected, but in the 
more recent historical literature of France. They have usually a 
certain taste and skill, sometimes very considerable, in the ar- 
rangement of their materials and the statement of results. These 
are their ordinary merits. On the other hand, they generally 
know nothing and care for nothing out of France. hey are 
prone to an affectation of philosophical ‘talk, which is made more 
absurd by their manifest ignorance of all foreign matters, and their 
inability to make any but the most aaaiead worthless com- 
parisons. They are, of course, not proof against the temptati 
when an occasion presents itself, of indulging in sentiment 
fine writing. They are apt to be hasty, to make much of trifling 
circumstances and pointless anecdotes, to plunge with eagerness 
into plausible theories, and to be caught by anything, even the 
most palpable mare’s nest, if it seems to bring glory or illustration 
to their special subject. Though their general tendency is to be 
careful and exact, they are not always to be depended upon in 
their assertions, which are mostly in a very peremptory form. But 
their indications and their collections of authorities are seldom un- 
worthy of notice, however we may demur to their generalizations, 
or whatever we may think of their judgments, 

What may be done by a zealous inquirer is shown in a work of 
purely local character, on the history of the town of Aumale, by 
a lawyer, M, Semichon, whose family has been long settled 
there. Aumale is a little place on the borders of Normandy and 
Picardy, It never had many more than between 3,000 and 4,000 
inhabitants, and it has not much above 2,000 now; that is, 
it is a smaller place than such boroughs as Arundel or 
Horsham; and the wonder is, that it should have any history 
worth telling, or even capable of being told. Its principal inter- 
est seems to lie in its name, which has been borne by great families 
both in England and France, and has been by English settlers 
sown broadcast over North America. Under the form of Albe~ 
marie, it has supplied a title for the Plantagenets and Beauchamps 
of the middle ages, and for the Monks and Keppels of our more 
recent history. As Aumale, it passed from the Norman Hareourts to 
the house of Lorraine, and after having been borne by the Dukes 
of Guise, it came through the illegitimate children of Louis XIV. 
into the house of Orleans, where it is still not the least illustrious of 
French titles. It is Shakspeare’s “Aumerle ;” and, as M. Semichon 
remarks, it has given its name to an “im t streetin London,” 
though English readers might think that it is rather the residence 
in it of a great bookseller than of a King of France, Louis X VILL, 
which has made Albemarle Street a place of note. But of the 
history of this little place, M, Semichon has made two octavo 
volumes. It need not be said that in these there is a good deal 
of superfluous writi Yet M. Semichon has not only brought 
together a number of minute facts, for which, bower they are at 
present simply unmeaning, use may possibly be found 
at some future stage of historical inquiry; but he has contrived 
to show a stream of political and social life—slender, indeed, but 
continuous, and not without curious features—ruuaing through the 
insignificant provincial town from the twelfth century down to 
arr — hich he has picked of 

e nts which he up out of records and regis~ 
ters suggest, though they do not much oa than suggest, a poe ot 
and interesting picture of the struggles of a petty municipal com- 
munity against, first the feudal, and then the royal authority, which 
was for ever encroaching on it, and taking advantage of it, and 
against the evil fortune of the times—against'the wars, with all that 
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the wars brought with them in the shape of debts and taxes, and 
the misfortunes and failures of trade, arising from ch in its 
conditions and requirements, or from bad laws acd mistaken prin- 
eo Aumale appears as a “ Comnmunia” as early as the middle 
of the twelfth century; and in the middle of the next, as an 
organized one, with its mayor and échevins, its sworn burgesses 
who choose them, and its acknowledged “ uses and establishments.” 
on umd, not o' t from the feudal superior, but of usage, 
the of the privileged banbeue enjoyed @ con- 
siderable amount of self-government and of liberty in i 
their own affairs; but it also shows that they found it expedient 
to provide against the ever active tendency of their feudal superior 
to trench on these customary rights, by getting a written con- 
firmation of them. It is, however, worth notice how clearly 
these —— rights are placed, in the charter, simply on the 
fact of their being already established. The Countess of Aumale, 
who gives the charter, does not profess to have ever granted any- 
thing, or to grant anything new, but merely to declare and 
guarantee what is the custom; and she even guarantees, by a 
singular provision, any usages of the town which may have been 
forgotten in the enumeration. The position is a curious one. 
Aumale, its banlieve, and its sworn burgesses are exempt, except 
where the general interest of the county, or the honour and safety 
of the lord are concerned, from the general law which governs 
the land and the population round them. They appear as a sort 
of privileged island, surrounded by the sea of feudal authority and 
claims; or, more nearly, as the charter seems to view it, it is as if 
they were a colony of squatters who had settled on the waste of 
the manor, or a factory of merchants who had fixed themselves 
in a foreign kingdom, and had established by long usage their 
right to all domestic matters in their own way within 
their own bounds. The situation is like the consular jurisdictions 
in Turkey, or our trading settlements in Japan. Aumale was, of 
course, only an instance of what was going on in other towns 
round it; and it would seem as if each of these little centres of 
municipal life and independence must have had its own domestic 
law, derived from its own customs and “ establishments,” ting 
all civil questions between members of the community and all but 
the most serious classes of criminal cases, and administered by courts 
and officers drawing their authority only from the community 
itself. “Ni roi, ni seigneur,” says M. Semichon, speaking of the 
state of things shown in the Aumale charter of the thirteenth 
century, “ne gouverne la commune; elle s’administre compléte- 
ment elle-méme.” Traces appear of this municipal independence 
till the middle of the fourteenth century. Among them is the 
instrument by which two “procureurs et atournés”” were sent by 
the inhabitants of Aumale to the Assembly of the States~General 
at Tours, summoned uty le Bel in 1308. But after the 
ocal liberties have disappeared. In the 
“reforme des coutumes” in 1586, the customs recognised by 
the Countess of Aumale in 1258 have shrunk into a narrow local 
usage about inheritance :— 

Plus rien ne demeure de la coutume, de la } si ete 
nous avons lue dans la charte de 1258 ; droit 
libertés communales, mais est relatif au 

it prive. 
The municipal jurisdiction had been absorbed or rendered subordi- 
nate by that of the great provincial courts at Rouen, and the 
mayor seems to have become an officer of the feudal potentate, 
who also claimed a vote in the election of the échevins. Under 
Louis XIV. the inhabitants of Aumale, who in the thirteenth cen- 
tury had been so anxious to establish their independence of feudal 
authority, which then touched them so nearly, while that of the 
King was distant and feeble, were just as anxious to renounce their 
independence and to assert their feudal subjection, in order to avoid 
the taxes which the King could claim from all free tenures. The 

al authority, the hand of the King’s agent, the Intendant, and 

the King’s Council, began to be felt at Aumale, as everywhere 
else. Aumale fought hard to avoid coming under the tion of 
the royal edict which gave the King the nomination of the mayors. 
It seems to have been successful for more than thirty years, during 
a period in which the policy of the Government about the nomina- 
tion of municipal offices vacillated, and claims were made, with- 
drawn, again put forward, and given up several times. But under 
Louis XV. the creation and sale of offices became one of the great 
resources of the exchequer. Aumale did not escape. But the 
little town was pertinacious in wishing to elect its mayor and 
échevins, and the royal officers turned this eagerness to account. 
The King named two persons, who paid a fine for the nomination ; 
then the town was told that if it Raed to eenay 6 these persons 
the price of the offices and their other expenses, it might 
elect its own officers; and the proposal was accepted. But the 
liberty of choice brought troubie. In 1768 the aristocracy and 
democracy of Aumale were fiercely at strife about the election 
of Mayor. The “nine classes without education,” the trades of 
the town, were combined against the gentlemen and ecclesiastics, 
= were led by one Merlier, “ homme trés-redouté,”’ a had eet 
to Paris with a “mémoire affreux” against the respectal 

Aumale, The Ki par the matter by taking the seniealion 
into his own hands, and M. Semichon refers to the fable of 
et les Plaideurs. 

e next is hi illustrative of t wate raising 
money seseted to in atest years of the old Monarchy. It was 
declared in 1771 that elections in towns were very inconvenien 
and an edict re-established the royal nominations; it also 


A list of the offices created for the and of the sums to be 
id for each of them, was sent down. e office of mayor was 
ed at 6,000 franes, and other offices in proportion. There was 

a good deal of chaffering and expostulation on the part of the 

town to get these sums reduced. At length the bargain was con- 

cluded between the King and the town; the town paid its money, 
and the offices were “reunited to the town and community of 

Aumale ; that is to say, that, as far as the King’s nomination was 

concerned, the offices were abolished, and the town resumed its 

rights.” M. Semichon remarks that the same system of raisi 
money was applied to other offices besides the munici 
ones :— 

The King sold them ; then, when it was decided in the Courts of law that 

m sum 
which the King had received for it 

The whole account illustrates De T ville’s description of 

the growth of central interference under the old Monarchy, and it 

also discloses one of the chief causes of it. It was for the sake of 
these convenient ways of raising money, as much as from views 
of administrative despotism, that the Government extinguished or 


laced all local ers. 
iod, had a considerable woollen 


manufacture. It was famous for its serges aud linsey-woolseys. 
M. Semichon shows how the industry, which had grown and 
thriven by itself, was finally led and almost destroyed by the 
meddling and regulating policy which set in as soon as 1t was dis~ 
covered that the manufacture and trade were of sufficient value 
to be worth attention. From the seventeenth century do’ 
every trade became more and more a privilege. The Government, 
or the customs of the place, allowed only certain persons, and on 
certain conditions, to exercise it. In a little place like Aumale, 
of 2,000 inhabitants, there were sixteen different “corps d'état, 
or guilds, each acting as a body ; and each “ ” or “ métier,” 
its exclusive rights, for which it paid, with its syndics, and 
its coat-of-arms. The butchers are found laining that “ un 
Sieur Matte, se disant invalide, s’Stait immiscé de tuer des mou- 
tons,” a privilege which they claimed for themselves—“ se disant 
malheureux qu’un particulier s’autorisit de débiter des viandes, 
sans leur rembourser les droits qu’ils avaient payés.” The “ mes- 
sagerie,” the carrier's businese, farmed ; and a mamufacturer’s 
is 


poly of the carriers by taking some 
were “six” hereditary places of barbers and perrugwiers. Each 
“place” was bought by a fine of 50 francs, except that of the 
lieutenan 150 frances; of 1707 
that the r’s Company was negligent of its rights, 

strangers were setting up, without any “procés” being raised 
against them. An inspector 
a Sieur Toupiolle, because it was not lawful to make “ serges 
drapées ” within the of the of Colbert 
attempted by subsidies, or ts of protection ‘ 
to freah im to the trade of Aumale. Sak 
chon thinks that it is the first instance of Colbert's commercial 
policy ; but his ion brought with it so much interference 
and restraint, while its objects were so imperfectly carried out, 


that he damaged the town far more than ited it. There 
is a curious chapter on the debts of the town. e main cause of 
them was the quartering and the passage of troops during the 


wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Aumale was on 
furnish all that was n e subsistence and transport 


the ruin of the trade 
the first part of the seventeenth century, is due mainly to the quartering of 
troops; yet nothing ismoretrue. . . . échevins, pr 
habitants, had to towards the creditors 
for the provision made for the troops. The King did not pay. creditors 
seized the inhabitants who had contracted the for the King. This did 
not exempt them from the ordinary taxes. The debts of the little town, 
due to this cause, amounted at length to nearly 400,000 francs of our 
money. The account which, in their petition of 1646, the imbabitants of 
Aumale give of the ore o on account of the *s debts against the 
chief citizens, of the flight of these notables, of the ‘y of the town in 
consequence, is indeed a remarkable picture. . . . Forty years el 


King’s debts id. The mieery, the Sight of in 


Ths of the King’s Some- 
times the i itants shut their gates on them, . was ® 


a number of fresh offices. But, at the same time, the towns had 
the option of buying off these offices, or at least some of them. 
ment could offer to private ey case the town, if 
it wished to keep its rights, have to make a harder 
, The Government said to a town, “You must have such and such am office ; 
we leave you the choiee of not havin; ae eer Fe but you 
must Lp yee ne had.” ‘The King, therefore, reeeived price of the 
offiee ; town, in paying this price, paid the price of an office whieh had 
no existence. It was impossible to admit more openly that measures which 
were ostensibly administrative were but a poor fiscal expedient ; and when 
the towns put forward the claim to deduct these payments for offices from 
their other taxes, since they were, in fact, a kind of tax, the Government 
answered, that the towns, having obtained the favour of levying the octroi \ 
duty, were thus reimbursed for the prices paid for the offices. 
| were stopped by the farmer of the “ messagerie,” and 
goods claimed as confiscated, because he had infringed the mono- 
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watchman, receiving twenty sous a day, stationed in the church 
tower, au guet, rae: Ae =a of the approach of a regiment. We 
have here, in a particular instance, an insight into what is meant 
by the misery and exhaustion of France, occasioned by the wars of 
Louis XIV. The financial difficulties of the town gave him 
an opportunity for extending the interference of Government with 
their internal concerns. The King answered the remonstrances of 
the municipal officers by giving his provincial intendants the 
supreme control over the expenditure of the towns. 

Aumale appears but rarely in general history. The most im- 
portant occasion was when Henry IV. was wounded and nearly 
taken at its gates by the cavalry of the Prince of Parma and the 
League. M. Semichon naturally makes the most of this; but the 
real interest of his book, to those who have the patience to wade 
through a good deal of rubbish, is the picture which it gives in 
detail of what an old French town of no great mark has gone 
through. His work is valuable for the general view, not badl 
arranged and methodized in his introduction, of the forms in whic 
the life and tendencies of each epoch, ecclesiastical, social, and 
political, a themselves, and as showing how causes and 
effects, which we are accustomed to consider only in broad gene- 
ralizations having reference to the whole country, are discernible 
in the — and transactions which relate to a single obscure 
corner of it. 


PHILLIPPS ON JURISPRUDENCE.* 
wre on Pee mere’ are so rarely written in England 
that we should be inclined to be very lenient as to style 
and taste if there were originality and soundness of reasoning in 
such a work as Mr. Phillipps has undertaken to write. It must 
necessarily detract much the | eee and advantage of 
reading a treatise moire subject if the writer is flippant, dog- 
matic, and fond of bad jokes; but it is something that even 
such a writer should have devoted time and thought to a subject 
which is important, but which is very unattractive and ve 
unremunerative. Mr. Phillipps has the merit of thinking wit 
independence. He takes his subject at first hand, and considers 
whether he can accept what he finds laid down, or whether he 
must invent something new. He shows ingenuity in his inven- 
tions; and when he has made up his mind what to say, he is never 
prolix. He says what occurs to him, and quickly passes to 
something else. These are considerable recommendations ; 
and, although his book would be worse than useless to a 
student, has no serious interest for readers familiar 
with subject, yet there is always a sort of amuse- 
ment in seeing how a 8 unconventional writer 
will knock off the —_ he starts in rapid succession. Those 
who are capable of relishing such an amusement must decide 
for themselves whether it will com te them for enduring 
the vagaries of Mr. Phillipps’s style. No kind of writing 
on a grave subject could well be worse. It is a mixture of an 
imitation of Lord Macaulay’s Essays and of the Comic Blackstone ; 
and almost every writer or thinker referred to—with the exception 
of Lord Maca re whose intellect is pronounced to have 
perfect, and Mr. Austin, who is coldly praised—comes in for un- 
measured abuse. That almost all jurists were mere fools, and a 
very contemptible set of fools, until at last Mr. Phillipps began to 
write, is not only a theory B t0m = the book, but a sort of 
axiom broadly stated every other page. This is wearisome, and it 
is equally wearisome to have the same jokes repeated through- 
out the book—to find the —_— to every contract introduced 
as Brown, Jones, and binson, and all the details of 
international Jaw regarded as ing “the Blefluscudian 
and Lilliputian communities.” Nor can we think the book 
enlivened by endless little smart dogmatisms about current 
politics, or by references to Mr. Dickens’s novels. But the book 
was no doubt a very pleasant one to write, for it must be 
— to an author of a lively turn of mind to feel, as he dances 
m one juristical problem to another, that he is the only really 
philosophical jurist the world has seen, and yet that, at the same 
time, he is as gay and funny as if he were merely writing for 


Perhaps the subject of Servitudes may be fairly taken as an 
— of Mr. Phillipps’s method of dealing with jurisprudence, 
for what he says appears to us substantially right. A servitude 
is such a right as one man has who has a right to walk over the 
land of another. The Roman law, and the English law, borrowi 

its classification from the Roman, call such a right an heteepensal 
right, as distinguished from the right of the owner of the field 
which they call a corporeal right. No position can be simpler, and 
none is more familiar to modern jurists, than that this distinction is 
in one sense not tenable, and that aright to walk over a field, and 
a right to own it subject to another person’s right to walk over it, 
are equally corporeal or inco Mr. Phillipps, of course, 
sees thi immediately sets hi to state what he sees in 
his fervid way. He tells us that the classification of servitude 


as a kind of property distinct from land is “ an arrangement which 
may be illustrated supposing vision or articulation to be 
classed in a ical treatise as a kind of animal dis- 


physiological 
tinct from Oo ay he then proceeds to have one of 
his slashes at > Ea saying, “For the importa- 
tion, or at least for the reception, of this incredible 


absurdity, we are indebted to the sketch of English Real Pro- 
perty law contained in Blackstone's Commentaries ; a performance 
which I do not hesitate to pronounce the worst and weakest 
specimen of legal analysis with which I have the misfortune to be 
acquainted.” There is nothing more alien to the proper method 
of than exaggeration like this. Mr. 
Phillipps got hold of a very simple, obvious, and familiar 
truth, that there is no philosophical distinction between corporeal 
and incorporeal rights ; but he will not be quiet about it. He has 
nothing to say of the distinction, except that it is an “incredible 
absurdity.” He never troubles himself to think how it was that 
such poor creatures as the Roman lawyers fell into this incredible 
absurdity, and how it is still —— without scruple in English 
courts. Had he done so, he might have pointed out to his readers 
that there is something in fact which apparently corresponds to 
the distinction, and that this was the practical cause of the dis- 
tinction being drawn. That to say “A B has aright to walk over 
my field” is an incorrect expression may be clear to any one who 
insists on analysing it rigorously, for the field is only the 
subject of nig ts, and one of those rights is not mine 
exclusively. But practically the field seems to be mine, an 
when seen and looked at, is i as mine; and A 
seems only to have something that no one can see—namely, 
the right of going over it if he pleases. To adopt this, which 
the universal usage of mankind shews to be the natural a 
on the subject, is not an incredible absurdity. It is not really like 
classing vision as an animal distinct from man, for that would be 
to make a classification gratuitously and unmeaningly foolish, 
which no one could pendiihy be tempted to make either by the 
ordinary language of mankind or by the appearance of the t ing. 
To speak of servitudes as rights more incorporeal than the right 
of ownership is not an absurdity of this sort ; and to treat the two 
instances of absurdity as parle is an evidence of that kind of 
inexactness of mind which is almost always at the bottom of flip- 
pancy and dogmatism. 

Mr. Phillipps is one of the most discursive of writers ; as he 
gets over his ground quickly, the number of subjects which he 
manages to have his say about in a volume of moderate compass 
is surprising. He examines not only that portion of jurisprudence 
which has to do with private individ but also that which 
deals with the public government of States and with the inter- 
national relations of different States. His discussion of public 
municipal law enables him to rush — through most topics of 
current politics. We have the Confederate secession, the 
Mexican war, the late Italian war, the downfall of the Neapolitan 
Bourbons, the faults of the electoral law under Louis-Philippe, 
anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott’s political sentiments, the weak- 
ness of universal suffrage, and a disquisition on the income tax, all 
heaped together in a few pages. The rer ee of this rapid 
introduction of all kinds of topics, in order to have the pleasure of 
blurting out something fiery or comic about them, may be jud 
by what Mr. Phillipps has to say about the income tax. The 
true injustice of this tax lies, he tells us, in drawing an arbitrary 
line between property realized before and property realized after 
a certain date, and in calling one capital and the other income. 
“To tax me three or four shillings upon one sum of 100/. because 
I received it in 1841, and three cr four pounds upon another 
because I did not receive it till 1843, and then to talk of arithme- 
tical demonstration, is reasoning worthy of that peculiar intellectual 
state which is said to consist in the habit of drawing logical deduc- 
tions from absurd premisses.” It is not worth while to e the 
matter with Mr. Phillips, but it shows the character of his work 
that, in the first place, such a criticism on the income tax should 
have been thought in its place as part of a treatise on jurispru- 
dence ; and secondly, that he should not have even asked himself 
how this injustice, which he thinks so obvious in the imposition of 
the income tax, should never have attracted the notice of those 
who have had to discuss the tax for so many years. There is, 
for example, Mr. Gladstone. Any one with a little sense and 
modesty might have thought it worth while to inquire how it 
happened that Mr. Gladstone, who has defended the tax for years 

all kinds of opponents, who has turned over the subject in 
every possible light, with the highest degree of practised ingenuity, 
never hit on an objection to the theory of the income tax which 
Mr. Phillipps sees and exposes in a minute. But this is the way in 
which the whole book is written. Having a quick mind, and the 
— of a sort of sham common-sense, Mr. Phillipps has little 
trouble in forming a conclusion on any subject whatever. Directly 
he has formed his conclusion, he is at once convinced that every one 
who does not think as he does isa fool. He is never staggered at the 
atness of any one’s reputation, nor has he any conception of the 
improbability that he should always be right, and men of the 
highest fame for learning and thought always be wrong. He rigs 
up his little theory in a minute, vows that all other theories are 
idiotic, and trips away to some other subject. 

This comes principally from an utter inability to think any- 
thing out. He cannot go deeply into anything, and any one 
accustomed to juristical ions can see exactly how far he 
has gone, and where he has found it convenient to stop because 

ing further and really sounding the depths and noting the 
Golicacies of a difficult and complex subject is fatal to fiery comic 
writing. A man who appreciates the labour of real thought, and 
can bear to er over a subject until he has really seited the 
method by which former thinkers have approached, and in which 
they have ended by regarding it, is in no humour to despise 


every one else for his own glorification, or to sparkle into little 
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jocose sallies of derisive wit at the end of e paragraph. 
Where Mr. Phillipps is right he is very olden instructive. 


Either we get thoughts familiar to all English jurists since Mr. 
Austin discussed jurisprudence with the patience, the profundity, 
and the modesty of a great writer; or, if Mr. Phillipps has any- 
thing of his own to offer us, we are disappointed to find how 
entirely the real difficulties of the subject are avoided. He asserts, 
for example, that the only foundation of property is labour; and 
although this is but applying to law a familiar position of political 
economy, he goes through his usual explosion of contempt for the 
Roman lawyers, and for miserable donkeys like Blackstone, who 
have traced property to occupation. We think that any one who 
examined the pra dl attentively could not fail to see that the real 
difficulty is to show how labour differs from occupation. At first 
sight, this seems simple enough. It is one thing to stand on the 
of a valley and say “This shall be mine,” and it is another 
thing to plough, and dig, and drain the soil of the valley. But 
Mr. Phillip s, having to accommodate his theory to the obvious 
instance e English colonies, finds himself obliged to lay down 
that a man who begins to labour in an a or aes part of a new 
country has a right to so much of the land he does not cultivate 
as he can fairly hope some day to make use of. It is hard to 
distinguish this from occupation, and we think that it might be 
shown that the reasons why the Roman jurists used the language 
of occupation in discussing the basis of ownership were prin- 
cipally historical ones. But any one who attempted to pursue the 
inquiry would derive litile help from Mr. Phillipps, who, directly 
he has laid down his own doctrine and laughed at all other 
doctrines, is off to some other subject. It is not in this 
way that books on jurisprudence ought to be written. It 
is often said that jurisprudence is not sufficiently valued in Eng- 
land, and that English lawyers are absorbed in practice. Boo 
like that of Mr. Phillipps are some excuse for them. A prac- 
tising lawyer must indeed have a poor and unpromising business 
who would change his position with that of Mr. Phillipps. The 
study of principles does not appear in a very attractive light when its 
socal is to supply a field for reasoning which, if sometimes lively 
and correct, is always superficial, for the outbursts of an almost 
morbid egotism, a for the display of a series of pert epigram- 
matic witticisms. The little hold which jurisprudence has on 
Englishmen is exemplified, not by the fact that very few 
barristers try to write and think like Mr. Phillipps, but that thirty 
ears after Mr. Austin wrote and lectured such a book as that of 
. Phillipps should be offered to the world with complacent 
satisfaction by its author. 


SEASIDE PHILOSOPHY.* 

M PIZZETTA, having spent a fortnight at Boulogne, and 
e having read the popular English works on marine zoology, 
was seized with a pang of national amour propre at the reflection 
that France was, in respect of science in — and of natural 
history in particular, far behind England, where (as we learn with 
a peu de maisons qui ne ent un petit 
aq. introduce the aquarium, and to spread a taste for 
natural history, he has compiled and published a trumpery little 
railway volume, illustrated with a few bad wood-cuts. “C'est 
un recueil de nos propres observations,” he says, “ beaucoup 
augmenté de celles des autrgs ;” but, as he scarcely ever mentions 
“Jes autres” when transferring their observations to his pages, we 
have a well-grounded suspicion that his own share is such as 
might be expected from a tolerably ignorant man after a fortnight’s 

experience. 
Among the many pleasures to be derived from wetting your feet 
among rock-pools, and bruising your shins over boulders, there is 
one which deserves attention—it is the pleasure of finding 
frequent illustrations of moral platitudes. The sermons that are 
hed by stones retire into insignificance beside the sermons to 
” mildly elicited from sea anemones and crabs, There is a 
familiarity with the “ intentions” of Providence, and an amount of 
astonisament at the “ wisdom and power” of Omnipotence—as if 
these were first made — in a pie-dish of prawns and ane- 
mones—which furnish the flaccid mind with endless topics of 
“moral remark.” No sooner does a man step on the shcre, with 
a pickle-jar in one hand and in the other a chisel, than he at once 
seems to have “taken orders.” The desire of moral rebuke alter- 
nates with the expression of imbecile wonder. Every detail is a 
text. He is eager to lower the insolence of pride in human skill and 
human wisdom. The presence of a polyp impresses him with a sense 
of the nothingness of man. In the contrivances of a crab he reads 
the impotence of social arrangements. What, indeed, is “the 
wisdom” of man ? m the jelly-fish and limpet he 
might learn a higher knowledge. A fortnight at the coast will 
assure every one, as it assured M. Pizzetta, that all our conquests 
in science, art, and civilization are but feeble imitations of what 
Nature (whose personality is somewhat vague, and whose empire 
is left to the imagination) had already transcendently realized in 
sand-heaps and gui e will learn that man is a worm ; yet 
no—for, seeing that a worm is the exponent of the highest wisdom, 
man’s conceit would be flattered by the comparison. Man is what 
he believes the worm to be; the worm is what, in his conceit, he 

Pissotia having beon «fortnight on the sands of 

. Pizzetta, ha’ a ight on the sands of Boul 

(which remote and remarkable city he kindly describes for “17 


* Quinze Jours au Bord dela Mer, Par J. Pizzetta. Paris: 1863. _ 


some detail, from a guide-book), has, of course, embraced this phi- 
losophy. “La nature est la grande école de ’homme,” he says— 
adding, with consciousness of his profundity, “ c’est la une 
vérité dont on n’est pas assez généralement pénétré.” The deficiency 
must surely be owing to the carelessness with which popular 
books on natural history are read, since these books are constantly 
reiterating the assertion. “On peut dire,” he continues, in glow- 
ing nonsense, “qu’il n’est pas une seule de nos institutions sociales 
(say our trial by jury, or the post-office, for instance), pas une seule 

e nos découvertes scientifiques (say the law of gravitation, or the 
differential calculus), dont la nature ne nous offre le modéle, et 

u’elle n’ait mis en pratique depuis le commencement du monde.” 

t is clear that we must cease our hero-worship, and altogether do 
away with patent laws. All our boasted discoveries are but feeble 
plagiarisms. “L’homme se croit créateur,” but M. Pizzetta, 
who is conscious in his own person of having slight claims to 
such a title, is determined to humble the conceit of others. 
“Aveuglé par son orgueil, il ne veut pas voir que ses 
rs eréations ne sont que de piles copies des procédés de 
a nature.”” Dare we confess that it seems to us difficult for a man 
of the humblest mind to see this, or to discover the probability of 
attaining perfection in his arts and institutions “ par l'étude de ces 
procédés?” At <——m we have a right to ask our rebuker where 
these models are to be found? The only example he vouchsafes us 
is the crab. That our scavengers borrowed the idea of their office 
from the crab is questionable. That our Boards of Health would 
be greatly aided by imitating his is still more question- 
able, unless “ Nature” should think fit to do for man what she has 
done for the crab—* de lui faire accomplir avec joie, et gratis, un 
travail peu attrayant tout autre, en lui inspii le govt 
des immondices.”” It is rather an anti-climax to fall from the 
height of all man’s inventions and all social institutions to the 
scavenger-instinct of the crab. But M. Pizzetta is enamoured of 
this crustacean, and is further inspired to make the following pro- 
found remark. The crab, he says, so ugly, so repulsive to v 
eyes, “va nous offrir bien d’autres merveilles; tant i est vrai 
ue la beauté physique n’est pas toujours le partage de 
i beauté morale, et réciproquement.” The extreme felicity of 
this remark will be appreciated when we add that the “other 
marvels” which make up the “moral beauty” that compensates 
for the physical ugliness of the crab consist in a growth of parasitic 
polypes and mosses on its shell. 

e philosophers whom our author follows have not yet made 
it clear why Man should be thus separated from Nature, as if the 
same Divine Spirit did not animate both; or why the achieve- 
ments of man should be understood as less wonderful than the 
achievements of a mollusc. Those who are dithyrambic in their 
admiration of the wonders of creation should remember that the 
greatest marvel of all is man; and unless a separate kingdom be 
established for man, having no vital relations with the kingdom 
of Nature, all this rhetorical admonition inspired by the spec- 
tacle of pol and crustaceans is simple foolishness. To this 
foolishness M. Pizzetta has high pretensions. The only e 
in his book which, on any other ground, deserves to be read, is the 
account he gives of his duck-shooting—an account with which 
many will sympathise. He was on a visit to a friend, 
who, immediately on his arrival, held out the prospect of 
a glorious treat for the morrow—assuring him that, when 
he had once tasted the pleasures of that sport, he would 
become a fanatic in its praise.’ Morrow arrived, and after a 
long and excellent déjeuner, they sat over a roaring fire smokin 
good ci and chatting at their ease. They then donn 
a flannel shirt, and fishermen’s boots, tow | greased, to 
keep out the water. The day was bright, and a cold easterly 
breeze wrinkled the surface of the sea, and reddened the tips of 
their noses—the very best of weather for their expedition. At 
three o’clock the tide was to be run out, and twilight would ae 
soon after their installation in their hiding-places. Warmed by 
food, fire, and pleasant expectation, they set gaily forth. The 
sportsman enlarged on the virtues of the wild duck when 
perly cooked, and the naturalist on the marvels of the bird’s 
instinct : — 

asked M. Pizzetta, “what wondrous instinct 
guides these birds in odical and what was Nature’s 

“ Parbleu !” replied the sportsman wi vity, “ re’s purpose was 
to give us the pleasure of shooting them, aa! epkcures the pleasure of eating 


With this solution of the problem M. Pizzetta was forced to 
be content, and, shoring orders, crouched himself inside a hut three 
parts buried in the ; while his friend crept into another, some 
thirty feet distant. Here they awaited the arrival of the ducks. 
To the sportsman this was no doubt a time of pleasant expectation ; 
but the disengaged ues of his friend were not so easil 
arrested. Crouching there in the damp, with the cruel win 
cutting his face, his thoughts naturally recurred to the warm fire 
before which he had been genially roasting himself an hour ago. 
It made him feel colder. To blow on his numbed fi he was 
obliged to put down his gun. While thus ineffect blowing, 
he was ourprised by a whirring frow frow, and eaw a flock of d 
pass over his head; before he could seize his gun, bang—bang— 
went the gun of his comrade, and down came some ducks. By the 
time he had his gun to the shoulder, the flock was out of sight. A 
little “chaff” from his companion had to be endured, and then 
in the cold, but the ducks kept at a distance. He 

timidly to suggest that perhaps they had better 


more waiti 


ventured at 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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and as as there is | He the Virgilian Dido with the Medea of onius — 

ender still | he not noticing the copies of Armida 

the ominous sounds of the | and Alcina. The Italian heroines are the genuine progeny 

i is not pleasant to be crouch- | of “ Didone abbandonata.” If it be unadvisable to introduce into 
ing im by success, unsustained Sir John Harri 

y aby is expected; but to run the risk of being Fairfax supply faithful and harmonious ish versions of the 

drowned while thus waiting is decidedly cnly tolerable to a | borrowed or el passages. 

sportaman. At this moment a flock ap ; both fired; both Upon the introduction to the Znetd we can hardly bestow too 

hit; and the signa! for return home was joyously heard. But they praise, although, in the prefatory remarks to the Sixth 

had already stayed too late to reach without w. up to | Book, we confess to some surprise at Professor Conington’s tribute 

their shoulders ; and our wretched amateur, dripping and despond- | to Warburton’s once celebrated hypothesis. It has long appeared 

ent, cursed the ducks in his heart, home, a | to us a striking vee? of that ingenuity which abuses learning 

roaring fire, punch, and dry clothes: once more quieted his fears | and bewilders the It is a building in which the windows 

of gettimg an ague. The sportsman, on seeing his friend attack | exclude light and the lead to nothing. To Warbur- 


Mais c’est égal, tu ne me repren: 


the announcement of Propertius :-— 
Nescio quid majus nascitur 
As long as there was life in the Roman empire, Virgil’s renown 
lived. He was the mould and 


in which every later _ poet, 
with the —— of Lucan, formed and reflected hi . The 
ignorance of the dark ages only partially obscured him; through- 
out the middle ages he was a burning and a shining light. Dante 
hails him as his master and his great exemplar, and censured 
his friend Guido Cavalcanti for not prizing sufficiently “ Arms 
and the Man.” On the revival of literature his writings 
were diligently edited and illustrated. Many of his lines be- 
came pone § and some of them even now are intelligible and 
almost popular in the House of Commons. They lie imbedded in 
the prose literature of Christendom at a time when Latin was the 
language of diplomacy, theology, and even of science. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries he would have been a hardy 
critic who should have awarded the palm to Homer. In the 
eighteenth century he was read by men who otherwise had little 
literature to boast of ; and if in the present age Virgil’s reputation 
has moulted some feathers, we must bear in mind since 1800 
there has been a general revolution in sage Soe Many long- 
established reputations have been for a while di » without, 
however, any security that a later age may not reinstate them. 
For nearly nineteen hundred years of uninterrupted fame sterling 
merit can furnish the only explanation—merit, too, of a broad and 
diversified character, and not resting on any single basis of style, 
narrative power, skill in delineatiun. or catholicity of interest in the 
subject. To have endured so long, Virgil must have combined 
most, if not all, of the conditions of duration. That he does 
combine them is the implied, if not exactly expressed, opinion of 
his recent English editor, Professor Conington. 

We shall deal with the six books of the Zeid as we dealt 
formerly with the poems of pastoral and rural life—that is to say, 
confine such remarks as our space will allow to the Introductory 
Essays, and leave the notes to “benevolent readers” of them. 
We think, indeed, that in the matter of annotation the Professor 
sometimes sows frow the sack rather than from the hand, ae y 
in casting up Virgil’s debts to his predecessors. Surely the poet 
must have hed a singularly barren imagination if he was forced 
to go to the Torguatus parvulus of Catullus for his own “ parvulus 
Aine.” He must have been rich enough in epie commonplaces 
and transitions to have invented them without always peeping into 
the Homeric “ Gradus ad Parnassum ” for the orthodox phrase and 
epithet. Maerobius shaves the Mautuan pretty close; but Pro- 
fessor Conington seems disposed sometimes not to leave on his 
head a single original hair. 

in the Notes, we observe with great pleasure thet modern povis 
are called in to illustrate the images or the diction of the Zxcid. 
This is e turn in the right direction. Nothing has been more un- 
favourable to the study of classical literature than the disposition 
shown by editors to isolate it from the poetry of later times, either 
as something too sacred for such affinities or as something alien from 
the genius or the form of modern verse. When Porson aud Gilbert 
Wakefield differed, it is next to a certainty that Porson was right 


reversed, and Waketield justly censured Porson for the extreme 
“ aridity ” of his notes. But while we applaud Professor Couing- 
ton’s occasional citations from 5 
and Tennyson, we regret that he did not trace Virgil in many 
splendid passages of the Orlandy Furioso and the Gerusalemme. 
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| that austere 
and Waketield wrong. in one respect, however, this difference is 


and Milton, from Keats | 


| Fulyia were contemporaries of Virgil. If 


ton’s voracious appetite for beoks and speculation Virgil’s un- 
certainty was dainty fare. Not knowing what the poet meant, 
the critic was at li to ascribe to him all sorts of meanin 

and to pour into the dark and devious channel a stream of fancies 
and surmises gathered from writers who knew as much of 
Virgil’s purpose as they knew of commentaries on the Book of 
Revelations. But we imagine that no one ever apprehended 
7Eneas’s adventures in Hades the better for having read the 

Professor Conington combats very successfully the opinion that 
Virgil was paren indebted, so far as the Greeks were con- 
cerned, to Homer, Apollonius of Rhodes, and that vast eycle of 
Epopeia which emanated from Ionia originally, and subsequently 
from the Alexandrian schools. ‘The substance of the Homeric 
poetry,” he justly says, “the conduct of the action and the con- 
ception of the actors, came to Virgil modified by the intermediate 
agency of the Greek drama.” “ It is not,” he remarks in another 

trace nitely the operation of a re erfi mey u 
Virgil’s genius.” He drew his the 
Homeric legend as the Alexandrian poets had done before him, 
conventionally ; but he did not transplant them into Latium be- 
fore he had infused into them a spirit unknown to the ancient Epos. 
We eannot doubt that he had deeply studied both the poets 
we possess in part and the poets we have entirely lost. We know 
that he sojourned at Athens, and that his favourite residence was 
the Greek city, Naples. The admiration which the written words 
inspired was doubtless confirmed by the representations of the 
stage; and the actor, no less than the author, furnished him with 
the type of the characters, divine or human, of the Zxeid. 

Professor Conington thinks that it was not altogether in a 
friendly spirit that Virgil followed in the track of Homer or the 
Homerids. The rhetorician Apollonius Molo is said to have 
wept because Cicero, in his judgment, had wrested the palm of 
eloquence from Greece ; and Virgil aspired to wrest from her at 
least a rival wreath of epic song :— 

He is the rival of a rival nation, the party chronicler of a quarrel 
which the Trojans bequeathed to their successors, and those successors, 
after many centuries, had pushed to a victorious issue. Was it likely that a 
Trojan would have accepted the Homeric estimate of his nation and his 
nation’s eruel enemies? And was it to be expected that the heir of the 
Trojans should dwarf his representation of ‘Trojan worth and ‘Trojan valour 
to a Homeric standard? ‘The lions had at last come to be the painters. 
Even from the few lines of it we are able to quote, the reader 
may infer the original and spirited tone of Professor Conington’s 


Introduction.” 
Again, Virgil has been to have been indebted in no 
mean to his Latin pre r8— Nevius, who described the 


First Punie War in Saturnian verse, and Knnius, who introduced 
Homer into Latium. His recent editor replies that in neither 
case ean the obligation have been great :— 

To inquire (he says) into the influence of Nevius and Ennius upon 

Virgil is, in fact, as unfruitful Ponce as to inquire into the influence ef 
Chaucer and Spenser, or perhaps Cowley, upon Pope. Incidents and external 
colouring may occasionally have been borrowed ; forms of expression and 
turns of rhythm may have been appropriated by a writer of whom it might 
be said, as it has been said of Pope, that “ there is scarcely a happy combi- 
nation of words, or a phrase poetically elegant, in his native language, which 
he has not inserted into lis poems ; ” but the ase he made of his ecessors 
cannet have berne any to the use he made of Homer, In the one 
case, it is an ancient 9 who, having overeome a veteran worthy of 
his steel, converts his body into merchandise and wears his armoury as his 
own; in the other case, it is a despot, who walks through the houses of his 
subjects and takes away anything that strikes his fancy for the adernment of 
his own house. 
The Saturnian measure can have offered few attractions for the 
delicate ear of Virgil. The rugged hexameters of Ennius yielded 
him the gleaning of a few vigorous lines, but held out few temp- 
tations whether as a garner or a mode}, 

We axe disposed to differ from Professor Conington’s opinion 
that the prominence given throughout the 4%neid to female cha- 
racters is another proof of the influence of the Greek drama, 
The Romans, who denied to women all prea status, and 
regarded the wife as of little more authority the daughter of 
prtentete the Paterfamilias, could not withhold from 

ical influence. A Sempronia, an Aurelia, and a 

He cannot have been 
ignorant of Livia’s power over Augustus; he could not, archwo- 
A ong as he was, forget the mother of the Gracchi, the matrous 

o withstood the Oppian law, the wives and daughters who 
protested on several occasions against the cruelties of revolutionary 
times. The stamp of the Roman woman was altogether unlike that 
of the Grecian. “The latter, when not a Hetwva, was, like the wife 


women poli 


| of the East, little better than @ household slave, purposely kept im 


the roast mutton, asked him if he were now all mght’ Ma 
oui, Jui xépondis-je en rant, tras | 
=F plus & chasser le canard.” 
THE WORKS OF VIRGIL.* 
= wish expressed in this Journal nearly five years ago. He | 
: a has followed up his commentary on the Eclogues and Georgics of 
es Virgil by a not less admirable edition of the first six books of 
; the Zneid. It will be the examiner’s fault if he does not in future 
: seta very “stiff paper” on the subject of “pius Aneas;” and if | 
= the examinee do not “floor” it, it will be no fault of Professor | 
: The vitality of Virgil's fame is unsurpassed, if not umprece- | 
es dented in the annals of literature. His contemporaries confirmed | 
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i and held im the seclusion of the gyneceum. The 
ormer, though she could not decently aspire to ostensible sway in 
polities, exercised no small influence upon the magistrate, the 
soldier, and the orator of the Commonwealth, even if she did not 

pire. The Roman woman was accordingly, as Virgil represents 
her in Dido, Amata, Camilla, Juturna, and Beroe, —- mascu- 
line, and generally of a pronounced type; agi violent 
passions, and sometimes meeting with violent ends.” female 
characters on the Athenian stage were represented by men, and 
hence the Clytemnestras, Electras, and Antigone are quite unlike 
the feminine and retiring women of the Homeric poems. These 
heroines may have modified Virgil’s itures of queens and 
matrons ; but his original types of female energy might be found 
without ing the Upper Sea. 

We trust that Professor Conington will soon complete the task 
which he has thus far so admirably executed. His commentary on 
Virgil is alone sufficient to stamp with a distinctive character that 
excellent series, the Bibliotheca Classica, 


TONGE’S HERALDIC VISITATION.* 


vs Heraldic Visitation of a county is not likely to be, 

on the whole, a very exciting document out of that 
county. It is of course pleasant to those who find in it their 
own forefathers or the forefathers of their neighbours, and ever 
and anon, paw ene mass of undistinguished names, there cro) 
out one of real historic interest. In the Northern counties, in 
names to which we attach an idea turn up more commonly than in 
other parts of the kingdom. This is due, more than to any other 
cause, to the border poems of Sir Walter Scott. It would of 
course have been impossible for Scott himself to find so much to 
say about the worthies of those counties which had not the good 
or bad luck to be the scene of constant warfare; but it is certain 
that, without his help,a good many names which we now know very 
well would not have got beyond the County History. We might 
have known Tunstall and Ridley and Thirl as episcopal 
names, but, without Scott’s help, we should not have t of 
oecanngas Sep with any places but the respective sees of their 
bearers. t of course, among all the noble and gentle families 
of the old Northumbrian realm, a very small proportion only 
have attained to this sort of distinction, and the great mass 
of the names and persons recorded are i to 
any but the local antiquary of the North. t this, 
like all other old documents, here and there lies in- 
cidental matters which are of interest beyond their own immediate 
neighbourhood. The present visitation, for instance, is a remark- 
ably early one, and, as the editor remarks, it contains the religious 
houses which were no longer in being when the next extant visi- 
tation was made. This alone, especially in a district so full of 
famous monasteries as Yorkshire, gives a value to the record. 
Each house is entered with its proper description and arms, and 
with the name of the “ founder.” is title includes not only the 
historic founder—who of course had in most cases been dead for 
ages—but the person who was by succession or purchase his re 
sentative, and who retained his title. Such a “founder” had, in 
theory at least, both some rights over the monastery and some 
duties towards it. The “patron” of a parish church stands in 
essentially the same relation, only the idea of appointing the priest 
has swallowed up all others, ‘This it has done so completely that 
the word “ patronage ” has acquired the general sense of appoint~ 
ing to offices, even in wholly different departments. t the 
words “ patronus” and “advocatio,” or “advowson,” point to a 
more extensive relation, The patron, who has the privilege of 
appointing, has also strictly the duty of defending. England, 
where law has been supreme for ages, this duty has long become a 
dead letter; or, rather, in some cases, the patron, whoshould have 
been the defender, has proved the very person against whom a de- 
fender was needed, But in other parts of the world, the patronage of 
an ecclesiastical foundation involved privileges and duties on a much 
grander scale. A German religious house commonly had some 
temporal lord as its defender, its patron (advocatus, schirmvogt, 
avoué), whose relation to the monastery was found to be at once 
honourable and profitable. The rights, or pretended rights, held 
in this character by the Dukes of Austria continually oecur in the 
early stages of the deliverance of Switzerland. And the relation 
existed in a still more magnificent form when the Roman Emperor 
was the recognised “ adyocatus” of the Roman Church. Here, 
again, whenever the Emperor was strong enough to be of any real 
use as a protector, he was also found strong enough to act as a 
“ patron” in the other sense, In our own times, this patronage of 
the Roman Church has been transferred to quite another quarter ; 
it remains to be seen what form the “ advocatio” will take on 
the next vacancy of the chair of St. Peter. 

The arms of religious corporations, of which this book contains 
80 many examples, are often worth studying. Later foundations, 
which did not exist till heraldry had assumed some sort of shape, 
often bear the arms of their first founder, commonly with some 
appropriate difference. Thus Byland Abbey, founded by Roger 

owbray, bears the rampant lion of Mowbray, differenced by a 
pastoral staff, This is only one example of many where the 

* Heraldic Visitation of the Northeru Counties in by Thomas Tonge, 
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ecclesiastical emblem in various forms serves to distinguish the coat 
of the monastery from the coat of the family. Some of the older 
foundations again, as many of the bishoprics, speak for them- 
selves. When a heraldic coat was wanted, the appropriate i 
was found in some easily-understood badge of ecclesiastical 

or of the patron saint of the Church. A man does not need much 
technical heraldry to recognise the archiepiseopal pallium in the arms 
of the see of Canterbury, or the keys of St. of Bath and 
the cross of St. Andrew of Wells in the arms of the common 
Bishop of those two churches. But what are we to say to the 
arms borne by some of the older abbeys, which profess to be the 
arms of founders in whose days the science of heraldry certainly 
had but small scope? The most familiar of these mythical coats 
is the well-kmown cross and martlets of Edward the Confessor; 
but here we have also the arms of St. Oswin, borne by the 
mozastery of Tynemouth, and the arms of St. Oswald, borne by 
the monastery of Nostell. Were these coats purely fictitious, 
mere inventions of later heralds, or did they rest on any ground of 
record or tradition? Weneed not stop to prove that St. Oswin 
and St. Oswald had no coats of arms in the technical sense; but 
heroes of Aschylus, 
may some sort of badge on their shields or their 
banners; and itisequally possible that some remembrance of those 
badges may have been kept up in the monasteries which they 
founded, and that such badges may, in after-times, have been 
i heralds, Of 
course, all y had its origin in such personal badges, A 
man had something painted on his shield ing to his own 
fancy ; and the gradually stepped in to say that things must 
be painted only according to certain rules, and that men must have 
the same thi i on their shields which their fathers had 
before them. 


cadency 

We have also looked thro the volume, as it is well to 
through every collection of names, somewhat with the eyes of Miss 
Yonge, to see what light it might throw on the history either of 
surnames or of Christian names. On the whole, the gentlemen of 
the Northern counties in 1530 retained the old style of medimval 
nomenclature. The Christian names are almost always confined 
to the small list with which our forefathers seem to have been 
satistied. We do not think there is a single double name, and not 
above one or two instances of the fanciful style of name which 
came in not very much later, sometimes in the form of unusual 
Scripture names, sometimes in that of surnames used as Christian 
names. An early instance of the former is to be found in Sethe 
Snasell, Esq., of York, Master of the Mint. Of other unusual 
names we find Wygerd Herbottell (p. 5), dvery Copeley (p. 82), 
Lyon Percehay (p. 836)—this last in two successive ROS. 
We doubt if James occurs in the body of the work, but it does 
several times in the Appendix, which comes down later, and 
always in the form of Jemes or Jeames, which Miss Yonge assures 
us is the true one. Exrorss, which has a very odd look, is of 
course meant for Christopher. Xeorsx had got into use as an 
abbreviation for XPISTO®OPOS, and some one, who apparenily 

ronounced it as it was written, further improved it into 
rex. Of women’s names we have (p. . Dows- 
@ also figures in ballad 
in Perey’s ques ; orance (p. ) pears 
to be a name, though in we 
have thought the chances were that it stood for Florentes rather 
than Florentia. Thomasyne Amadas (p. 3) makes an odd com- 
bimation; but Thomasine is a less unusual Christian name than 
Miss Yonge seems to have ers it. Among other remarkable 
surnames, let ws record that of Ralph Bugye of Nottingham, who 
flourished im the days of Heury LLL, and pure lands at 
Willoughby, in Nottinghamshire, in 1241. But, alas, even in the 
quest nant century men were not free from human weak- 
nesses, The sons of Ralph Bugge lands respectively at 
Bingham and at Willoughby, so their sons ungratefully cast away 
their father’s Bugge, and figure in the as Sir 
Ric de Bingham and Sir Richard de Willoughby. The 
entleman who a few mouths “ge followed their example perhaps 
Randy knew how ancient and honourable was = 
saking. Much more ing than Bugg» is Wilfrid Px (p 7 
the husband of Isabel ey, whose sister Katharine marri 
Roger Amyas, This last is an odd surgame in two ways; for 
Awias is a rather unaccountable Christian name, and it is onege 
still that it should so soon have become a surname. As for Mr, 
Pigborn, if there is no legend of his ancestry of a piece with that of 
Karl Siwand, some spirited genealogist ought to invent it on the 
8 We desire also to kuow something wore of Sir Thomas de 
skeney, who comes in by the way in Re 22> 98 having been ab 
one time in the position of “founder” of Welbeck Abbey. 

Bits of history or fiction tura up now and then which aye some- 
times worth quoting. Woe. cannot but feel seme doubts as to Sir 
Bryan de Stapleton “slaying a Saracen in opea fight when 
Edward LLL. entertained the Kings of France, Cypaus, and Scotland 
in 1362.” tu that year neither Johu uor David was in Eng 
aud, if they had been, how did Sir Bryan get his Saracen to slay 
The mysterious Williauw Peverel, who is yeuerully called uatural 
sow of the Comqueror, bere appears (p Ondexig 
(514, 840) does not say a worl about form of Kindwed, 


| it would be worth the while of some antiquary who has nothing 
| better to do to find out whether they are so. But it must be an 
| antiquary, and not a professed herald. It would not be safe to 
entrust such « job to any one who believes that tinctures and 4 
| 
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but, if he were William’s uncle, it becomes still more amazing 
that he should have been made governor of Notti Castle in 
1068 and have fought at the Battle of the Standard in 1138. 
Most likely his connexion with royalty in any shape is pure fiction. 
To make up for it, we find a piece of scandal which we do not 
remember to have seen before, according to which Thomas, son 
of Lord Lumley, married a natural daughter of Edward III. 


Are we to connect this story with the “ Bathsheba” of whom the 
litical poet of the time makes mention a. the siege of 
alais? Here is the pedigree of the then Prior of Tynemouth :— 


ith, whose name ys 
noble Quene Kateryn, 
g of France. For 


Jasper tea 
who was 

‘We may here remark that the common pronunciation of the name 
Tudor, as if Tewdor, is a modernism. The most common 
the time is —it is “one Henry Tydder,” who is 
in Richard IIL.’s proclamations—Tydder, or even Tedder, coming 
much nearer to the Welsh sound of Tudor than the pronunciation 
which we commonly give it. In p. 64, “ Robert, iij** son” of 
Sir Robert Aske, comes in in the course of the dry enumeration 
of his family. Before long he was to be famous. 

What are we to make of “ the Right Worshipfull Mr. Magnus,” 
founder of the Free School at Newark? It seems that in his will 
he claims John Magnus, and Alice his wife, as his parents, yet Mr. 
Longstaffe tells us that “there is wonderful persistency in the 
traditions at Newark and Sessay, that he was found at one or 
other of those places on St. Thomas’s Day, and called Thomas 
Amang Us.” Most likely this is merely a popular attempt to 
explain an unusual name. It isa much more bvio us guess that 
he was of Danish or Swedish descent. 

The town of Hull has now quite lost its true name of Kingston, 
but in 15 30 it not only kept it, but still kept the article—“ John 
Eland of the Kyngeston upon Hull.” So in Clarendon we still 
find “ the Devizes,” and “the Bath” is as late as Addison. So 
too, though in English we constantly of “Havre,” no 
Frenchman ever mentions it without the article—“ Le Havre.” 

The Appendix contains a many grants of arms from 1470 
to 1666. It is remarkable in what a vast majority of cases the 
heralds are asked to find arms for the petitioners, which Soom 
to have done with as great care as the kind unofficial heralds who 
now-a-days volunteer the same good service by advertisement. 
There were but few, even then, who could bring themselves to 
confess that they had no arms, and to ask for them as something 
new. There are also a great many people who, having arms but 
no crests, ask the heralds to find or insert crests for them. Un- 
wise souls! they did not know that the crest is a comparatively 
modern addition, and that the absence of a crest was y a sign 
of the antiquity of their arms. ‘ 


THE JOBSIAD.* 


T curious variety of humanity known under the name of 
the German student has wanrery Gree many phases, without 
having to all arrived as yet at the perfection of his 
development. e march of civilization, which taught even 
the King of the Fans to appreciate the beauties of a cocked- 
hat and a shirt-collar, has penetrated into the recesses of the 
lecture-rooms and Knewpen of the German universities; yet they 
continue to retain many an ancient shibboleth. The ceaseless 
consumption of beer amidst mystic formule and melodies, the 
practice of gashing the countenances of their commilitones 
and having their own ed in return, and the habit of decorating 
their persons with rib of manifold hues, still prevail among 
the academical citizens on the banks of the Rhine and Neckar. 
es and those of an exoteric philisterdom, ut vanish 
pe the paternal Governments of Germany have done their best 
to remove from their lives all higher and nobler aims. The great 
struggle inst Napoleon, the influence of teachers like 
Fichte, had led the students of Germany to consider themselves 
per excellence the champions of national liberty and development ; 
and their oe their often crudely exp hopes 
and so many protests against the great retrograde 
movement by which the Courts and Cabinets of Germany deceived 
the just expectations of a people by the help of whom they had 
themselves recovered their power out of the stranger’s hands. al 
a successful system of oppression, they have succeeded in de-ideal- 
izing and re-materializing much of the youth of their countries; and 
the social life of German universities, though it has advanced in 
outward civilization, is beginning of oy at a backward tendency to 
its worst days. In like manner, it is the wish of a neighbouri 
despot to stop the mouth of the “ Lion of the Quartier Latin,” an 
to guide his steps to the Closerie de Lilas, where other songs are 
heard than the “ Marseillaise,” and other danced than that 
of Freedom. In the worst times of German political history, 
when the Holy Roman Empire was crumbling to decay, and de- 
bauchery and dissipation reigned unt in its hundred little 
Courts, many of the German universities presented the appearance 


* The Jobsiad, a ico-Heroic Poem. From the German of 


Grotesco-Comico- 
Dr. Carl Arnold Kostim. Charles T. Brooks. Philadelphia: Ley- 
poldt. London: Tritbner. 


of the styes of a still more Circe. The flaunting self- 
indulgence and brutal arrogance of the worst and noisiest among 
these Burschen were felt to be a di to the nation, and a 
thing which should not and could not Protests were uttered 
against it from many and various wey a and with the awaken- 
ing of the national literature, of the subsequent aspirations 
after political freedom, its worst exuberance was derma. Few 
among these protests —— to a wider public than one, 
unconsciously made. e vulgar burlesque poem of the Jobsi 
ee ea in 1784 by an obseure medical man, Dr. Carl Arn 

ostiim, can y have been written with any other aim than 
that of making men laugh. Its present translator calls it a 
“unique poem, which may almost be said to form a genus by 
itself”—but in truth its genus is very much that of Drunken 
Barnabee's Journal or any similar pothouse epos. It contains an 
account of— 

The Life, Actions, and Fate 

Of Hieronimus Jobs, the Candidate, 
A man who whilom won renown, 
And died as night-watch in Schildeburg town. 


And it sets forth how the said Hieronimus Jobs was born, baptized, 
and bred; how he never learnt anything at school, and was thence 
sent to the university, where he never read aught but the Devil’s 
books, nor wrote anything but letters ing his father for money, 
but, on the other hand, drank, swaggered, and bullied his best-— 
was ignominiously after several ineffectual attempts 
in the learned - essions as domestic scribe and vi scheol- 
master, ultimately settled down to his proper sphere, that of 
oo in his parental town of Schildeburg. 

is poem, which is throughout written with considerable 
humour, and with an amusingly consistent vileness of versifica- 
tion, is, therefore, chiefly valuable as a picture of contemporary 
low life among the class from which a great number of the German 
students were, and still continue to be, drawn. It clearly showed 
the consequences of unlimited licence upon a mind of average 
brutality, and forced upon the reader the obvious moral that 
there was something rotten in the state of the universities where 
such plants —. It is not to be supposed that the author had 
any particular seat of learning in his eye; but his descriptions 
apply with more than aptness to the University of Jena, 
in those days the chief hotbed of the fastest of those very fast 
youths, the Renommuisten. 

While the Jobsiad will always remain an object of considerable 
curiosity to the student.ef a literature as barren as the German is 
in such vigorous productions of popular humour, it may be allow- 
able to question the call for a translation of it into a foreign 
language. Mr. Charles T. Brooks appears to be a 
German scholar, and has as such, it is needless to 
translated Goethe’s Faust. He has also, it seems, tri 
his hand upon Jean Paul’s most romantic work, Titan, before 
he condescended to interpret the very straightforward realities of 
the Jobsiad. In his present task—which, considering the freedom 
of the original doggrel, was not a very hard one—he has been 
sufficiently successful; though, in our — he would have 
done well in avoiding Americanisms, which jar on the ear in a 
work whose character is inseparable from the soil and time of its 
mee There is a similar incongruity in making Mrs, Jobs and 

er gossips drink tea instead of coffee; for such ladies in Germany 
are still called Kaffeeschwestern, whereas tea in those days sug- 
gested esthetics and a “gilded saloon.” We may also here 
remind Mr. Brooks that “ prellen” signifies to cheat, and not to 
cudgel, and that the “Schulze ” of a vi is the mayor, whereas 

The most celebrated episode in the Jobsiad is the examination 
by which the hero concluded and illustrated his university studies. 
Mr. Brooks has translated it with spirit. The examiners are 
first described at length, among whom were: — 

Herr Krager, an oldish man rather, 

Who was very well versed in many a Church father, 
And to prove a point could readily quote 
Whatever any one of ’em wrote. 

Next Herr Krisch, polite as a Castilian, 

Who was, in postils, a perfect postillion ; 

Posted up in them as well as the best 
Parson the Swabian land pessessed. 


Next Herr Beff, a linguist of great pis poceme 
And a tolerable Christian in walk conversation ; 
In lecturing a terrible bore, 


But always orthodox to the core. 
Next Herr Schrei, a man oi great notoriety, 
Alike in the pulpit and in general society ; " 
Free and easy, had no wife, 
And led with his cook an exemplary life. 
Next Herr Plotz, an lic creature, 
In his youth of a somewhat genial nature ; 
began, 


But when to preach he once 

He became a very pious man, 
These worthies proceed to question the unfortunate Hieronimus on 
subjects connected with the t science of theo. of which 
it is his ill-fated ambition to a candidate, hen asked 


Quid sit epi , he defines with considerable readiness that 
kind of bishop which is made with red wine ; and the mention of 
_ the Apostles evokes no more pious recollection in him than that of 
_ the great beer-jugs so called. He knows nothing of the A 

but a good deal ut the Angel Tavern, and conceives the - 
| chean to be the belief of the Jewish usurers (called 
, Manicheans in student’s slang) that their bills would be paid by 
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him. Each of his abnormal replies is followed by the statement 
how. 


The Candidate Jobs this answer making, 
general shaking, 

And first the Inspector said, hem ! hem 

Then the others secundum ordinem. 
Mr. Brooks has also translated with much humour the hi of 
the quarrel between the villagers of Ohnewitz (Witless) and their 
schoolmaster Hieronimus about the introduction of a new A BC 
book. The fury with which it raged can only be compared to 
that which, a year ago, caused the subjects of the King of Hanover 
to break his windows in return for the attempted ance 
of a new-old catechism of the ultra-orthodox Ministers of the 
King. There is also a very amusing and “ a very long chapter, 
because the person speaking is a female—exactly one hun 
verses,” containing the adventures of Amelia Lo ge the frowsy 
heroine of the poem, and a humble kind of Wife of Bath in her 


way. 

The success of the Jobsiad called forth a second, and then a third 
part, both of which Mr. Brooks has very wisely refrained from 
translating. They are as inferior to the first part as continuations 
usually are—Jobs having to rise again from his grave in order 
to be first reformed, then ordained, and finally settled as parson of 
Obnewitz. The diverting genealogy of the Jobs family might, 
however, have advantageously been extracted. Their name is 
etymologically traced from that of Schéps (mutton), so that they 
can proudly point to an ancestor in Noah’s Ark. e second and 
third parts are written in the same no-metre as the first; and an 
apology is introduced to the effect that — 

Though among these rhymes there are stanzas occurring 
In which the feet are too few ep 
Yet, on the other hand, you will meet 
Others too long and with too many feet. 

The Jobsiad would be incomplete without its pictures. The author, 
on the pretence of poverty, supplies the place of illustrations by 
inserting a number of old-fashioned and, in Germany, well-known 
vignettes, derived from such sources as old prayer-books, spelling- 
books, and playing-cards. Whenever writing is mentioned in the 
text, a vignette is introduced of St. Luke inditing his Gospel with 
his ox at his feet; and whenever a horse or a rider is en of, a 
cut is inserted, of the origin of which, by-the-bye, to Judge from 
a note, Mr. Brooks seems wholly unaware : — 

In the woodcut that heads this chapter, the object on the left resembling a 


screw, as if to draw the rider along by an invisible wire, is presumed to be 
no more nor less than a mile-stone. reader will please not let it disturb 
his dreams. 

If Mr. Brooks should ever chance to enter the shop of a German 


tobacconist, and demand (not for the p consumption, 
but of literary inquiry) a screw of the cheapest tobacco procur- 
able, he will very probably receive a of execrable 
stuff called A. B. Reuter, on the outside of which he will observe 
the mystic picture he has thus misinterpreted. The mile-stone is 
simply a roll of tobacco; but what may be the meaning of the old 
device, and whence it should have derived its cabalistic name, is a 
secret which none but a future Abbé Domenech can ever be 


hoped to solve. 


WAR CRITICS IN THE SOUTH.* 


E have before us two of the fullest accounts of the American 

war, as seen from the South, that have yet reached this 
country—neither of them extending beyond the date of the battles 
on the Chickahominy, but each of them embracing a general view 
of all the principal events of the war up to that date. Seldom, we 
suppose, have two histories of the same period, written about the 
same time by men enlisted on the same side, been so totally 
different in their spirit, their style, and the views they respectively 
seek to present. One of them is full of Southern feeling, 
comparatively fair, regarding the Southern cause as indubitably 
just and right, and treating of the Southern struggle for inde- 
pendence in the temper of a Southern patriot. ‘The other is 
written by a soldier of fortune in a tone of bitter hostility to his 
former comrades and to the Government under which he served. 
It is full of adulation towards the North and dis ment of 
the South, ungenerous in the extreme, and excites little respect 
for the author who can so of the cause to which he 
voluntarily gave his sword, and of the companions in arms 
with whom he has shared the bers of the field and the 
hardships of the march. One history is written in a dull, 
heavy, unreadable style, with no pretensions to gracefulness or 
ease, but with an effort at impartiality which, if very unsuccessful, 
is at least meritorious, The other is lively to flippancy, always 
readable, and almost always interesting, but shamelessly parti 
and uncandid to a degree which deprives the writer’s evidence of 
value except for purposes of party citation. Mr. Pollard’s book, with 
all its faults, is so far fair and honest as to have found favour even in 
the North. Colonel Estvan’s has called forth the bitterest repro- 
bation from his former friends, and has provoked numerous charges 


* The First Year of the War. yg A. Pollard, Editor of the 
“ Richmond Examiner,” author of “ k Diamonds,” &c. The Second 
Northern from the Second Southern Edition, enlarged, with Portraits of 
Davis, Lee, Bea and Stonewall Jackson, and a Map. London: 
Henry Stevens. 1863. 

War Pictures from the South. By B. Estvan, Colonel of Cavalry in the 
With Mlustrations. 2 vols. London; Routledge & Co. 
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against him of gross and flagrant mi ntation. It is said that 
he was not present at scenes which he describes as an eye-witness ; 
that he has misstated facts, and libelled men ; that, while his title- 
e never held a commission. And, unhappily, the want of cir- 
cumstantiality and directness in certain portions of his personal 
narrative, and the fact, which is apparent on the face of his 
story, that he took service with the Confederates while full 
believing in the Northern version of the origin of the q 
and in the goodness of the Federal cause, lends a strong 
primd facie confirmation to the inst him. It is hardl 
possible to doubt, what we believe Colonel Estvan himself 
would not deny, that he took arms against the cause which 
he held to be the cause of right, only because he found it easier 
to obtain military employment in the South than in the North; 
that he would have accepted a commission from President Lincoln 
rather than from President Davis, had the choice been offered to 
him ; and that it was only because the alternative was not pre- 
sented to him that he, as a soldier by profession and an adventurer 
on — drew his sword in favour of that which he believed 
to be a wanton and causeless rebellion, excited solely by the 
criminal ambition of defeated and disappointed politicians. We 
cannot attach implicit credence to the word of a witness who so 
frankly proclaims the laxity of his own moral code. 
ee eee agree — namely, in a strong dislike 
to President Davis, which breaks forth on nearly every occasion on 
which his name is mentioned. But the character of this dislike 
is very different in the two books. With Mr. Pollard, it is a mere 
— antagonism. The historian cannot forget the editor of the 
ichmond Examiner, the organ of the Southern Opposition; and 
he finds fault with the enon Peay the same principle 
on which our own Conservative j abuse the Ministry —it is 
his professional duty. But his charges against Mr. Davis only 
amount to such as may be preferred against every great executive 
statesman in perilous times—viz. of mismanagement in 
details, and of a — ition to engross too much, in his own person, 
the direction of all di ts in the State. It is not for 
strangers to form a judgment in such matters ; but we are incli 
to think that the latter acc sation, if not wholly true, is at least fair 
and reasonable. Mr. Di .s is evidently a man of strong will, of 
immense resolution, and of profound self-reliance. It is likely, 2 
priori, that the predominant failing of such a character will be 
such as is by Mr. Pollard upon the President. It appears 
certain that his Ministers have been chosen and retained in office 
by him, not in deference to the national feeling, but in reliance on 
his own opinion of their qualifications. Once or twice Congress 
has catuaihy Gout fault with them; but the President has never 
deferred to the Congressional censure, except on one i 


in power only by the pe: 
superior ; and the chief command of the armies—involving, of course, 
merely such general direction of their movements asis usually exer- 
cised, in these days, by E Cabinets—has been retained by the 
President in spite of the wishes of C to bestow it on some 
military commander. It is probable, then, that Mr. Davis may have 
committed the error which has, at one period or another of their lives, 
been charged against most men—of which Chatham, Pitt, 
and Cavour were undoub ilty—of doing too much himself, 
and concentrating in his own more powers than one man 
can wield, and more business than one man can accomplish. It is 
uite certain, however, that there can be no foundation for Colonel 
van’s insinuations of — and personal cowardice. The 
whole course of the President proves that his political courage is 
even excessive ; and the man who won his fame as a soldier, and 
the forgiveness and friendship of a commander whom he had 
made his private foe, by his eminent services and distinguished 
daring on the field of Saitin, eatnet have been so frightened by 
M‘Clellan to Richmond as to 
by making hasty preparations for an i ini ight. Nor do 
we see any reason to believe that Colonel Estvan is more 
accurate in representing the President as unpopular with the 
; against which, by the way, he now and then endea- 
vours to insinuate of insolence at home and 


anti-Southern President, had fired the tem 
alike, 


their constituents, how unprepared 

been much talk of muskets supplied to the Cotton States by the 
treason of General Floyd, when Secretary of War; but there 1s 
no doubt that the Confederates were at first very ill-provded 
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| | 
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| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
when, the then Secretary of War having been directly condemned | 
by a Committee of Inquiry, Mr. Davis consented to remove him, i 
but promoted him to the more dignified, though at present less 
important, Secretaryship of State. Mr. Mallory, Secretary of the 
imidity e held, which are sufficiently refu 
facts he is forced to narrate. The gravest of his accusations j 
against the President — that he was the leader of a factious con- 
spiracy, by which the South was hurried into rebellion unawares— | 
is utterly and signally the reverse of truth. In the first place, i 
Secession was emphatically a popular movement. It grew out of 
causes which had rather exasperated the temper of the people till | 
union became intolerable, than convinced the owe of states- 
men that the time was ripe for disunion. Abolitionist declama- 
tion, the war in Kansas, the John Brown raid, and the election of an 
of the Southern 
till it was impos- 
naa —. | sible for statesmen to restrain them; while some Southern poli- 
ticians believed that the North might yet be prevented from any 
open invasion of Southern rights until the South was better 
- for a _ and all of them know, better than did 
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the e on going forward, and the leaders who 
would fain have held back. Again, Mr. Davis did not belong to 
the extreme party, even among politicians. He was a moderate 
man, and is said to have been nominated by i 

order to conciliate the less extreme oy Reese had been carried 
away by the general movement. If has i 

greater degree than an other man to the success of Secession, it 
Ghat he was not one of its principal 


the first and 


war a stratagem almost too 
infamous to be credible. It is well known that the despatch of 
reinforcements to Fort Sumter took under circumstances of 
treachery towards the South ; Mr. Pollard believes it to 
North. He says that the attack on the fort was contrived, with 
a view to excite popular frenzy, by the President himself: — 
He had no desire or hope to retain the fort ; the circumstances of the 
battle, and the non- rticipation of his fleet in it, were sufficient evidences, 


and that the “ sendi visions to garrison ” ingenious 
uct of the fleet, which lay idle off the bar 

ieious 


to be impregnable; that he may well 


ve wished to avoid killing his before he knew whether 
the approach ine; and that 


i scheme 
only baffled by the elements. It is not difficult, therefore, to 
acquit the Federal Government of the double treason of which it 
is accused by Mr. Pollard; nor can we fairly endorse Colonel 
Estvan’s of cowardice against the commander, who, —— 
he surrend om only surrendered when the 
alternative appeared to be total destruction of his garrison. 
The fort was admirably constructed, and its defenders owed their 
i and to the bad firing of their 
Thy no lives were lost in the Confederate bat- 


which he is, we believe, indebted to military friends, are full and 
clear; and, judging as civilians, we prefer them to those of Colonel 
Estvan. But he that an advance 
after the victory d have been wise or practicable. Washi 

was defensible; a reserve force was there, and the troops which 
had made a successful campaign in Western Virginia were avail- 
able. An assault delivered by the raw levies which had just 
thd would have failed ; 
and its failure would have compromised the fruits of the 
victory. It is true that the South, confident in its triumph, 
profited less by the interval of rest which it secured 

tts defeated rival; but the fault lay rather with the people 
than with the Government, which appears never to have under- 
rated the strength of the enemy. But, whatever its origin, 
the carelessness of the Confederates was bitterly atoned. They 
were swept out of Missouri; and the advancing tide of 
werfare rolled along the valley of the Mississippi, over- 


whelming one line of defence after another, until it received a 
decisive check at Corinth. Colonel Estyan’s account of that | 
battle, which he claims as a Northem victory, is absurdly partial. 
Mr. Pollard’s—which distinguishes between the all but 
complete victory of the first day, by which Federal army was | 
crippled, and had well-nigh annihilated, and the enforced 
retreat of the morrow before a fresh army—is perhaps the fairest 
that has yet a 
Two severe 8 were sustained by the Confederates in other 
uarters. By the capture of Roameke Island, North Carolina and 
outh-Eastern Virginia were laid open to Federal invasion ; and the 
disaster was attributed mainly to the errors of the Government, | 
which overrated the strength of the defences and underrated the — 
power of General Burnside’s expedition, and left General Wise with | 
utterly insufficient means to protect one of the most i t 
s on the Eastern coast. Both Mr. Pollard and Colonel | 
tvan loudly reprobate the conduct of Mr. Benjamin, then Secre- | 
tery of War; and as the Committee of Congress inted to 
inquire imto the history of the disaster came to @ similar con- 
really im fault. For the next blow sustained by the Confederacy 


of men and character, @ 


no blame can rest the Richmond Government. The floati 
defences of New Orleans were incomplete; but the only app 
was guarded by two strong forts fully ing the river, 
and the channel was barred by obstacles which were believed 
to be quite sufficient to make the of ships, under the 
heavy fire of these forts, absolutely impossible. The recent 
on Charleston seem to have shown that ships cannot 
successfully assail forts where both ships and forts have equally 
enjoyed all the advantages of recent discoveries and inventions— 
where both are as strong and as well armed as they can be in the 
resent Philip the Federal flotilla 
iled to take Forts Jackson an ilip ; , unhappily, it proved 
able to run past them. A sudden rise in the river _al omy 
the obstructions intended to detain the ships under the fire of the 
forts; and they steamed past, leaving the forts untouched. New 
Orleans lay at their mercy; that is to say, they could shell and 
destroy the warehouses, and a portion of the town; but, in the 
opinion of many critics, they could not have taken it, because 
ey had no troops on board, and the city was inaccessible 
to the land force under General Butler. General Lovell, who 
commanded there, offered to remain and defend the place, and only 
withdrew with his co’ and with all his military stores, at 
the entreaty of the terrified citizens. Whatever blame, therefore, 
may attach to the surrender of New Orleans, rests on the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants; and the Southern people y, while 


disposed to speak harshly of the timidity which subjected the 

city to the y of the worst of the N roconsuls, seem to 

_ — both General Lovell and the C Government 
eless, 


As the capture of New Orleans was the heaviest, so it was, 
until the fall of Vicksburg and the consequent loss of the Mississippi, 
the last of the long series of Confederate disasters. Already, on the 
8th of March, the success of aes Roads had thrown a gleam 
of light upon the darkness of Sou misfortune, showing that, 
even where their enemy seemed most irresistible, he might now 
and then be assailed with suecess, and that the construction of a 
Confederate navy was not adream. M‘Clellan’s advance 
on Richmond, and his retreat e, form the last and grandest 
of Colonel Estvan’s Wer Pictures, and the triumphant finale 
of Mr. Pollard’s ae The military adventurer is full of enthu- 
siastic admiration for the Northern — and his account of 
the campaign is one panegyric on the hostile commander. 
which better than his censures and commen- 
dations usually are. If the advance was a mistake (and most 
people believe that it was), the retreat from the Chickahominy, 
through swamps and forests, hard pressed by a victorious enemy— 
a retreat which included six days of severe fighting, we might say six 
pitched battles—was the greatest strategic achievement of the war, 
and entitled General M‘Ciellan to the gratitude of his country as 
well as to the respect of his enemy. It is with pleasure that, at 
the close of this narrative, we take our leave of Colonel Estvan, 
with no wish to renew the acquaintance. Mr. Pollard, if he 
fulfils his promises, we shall meet again ; and we trust that the close 
of the “Second Year of the War” will find him a fairer historian, 
and a less ardent political partisan, than he has shown himself in 
the present volume. He who takes upon himeelf to relate, for the 
benefit of the world at the history of his country’s still 

nding struggle for liberty, should have the decency and good 

eeling to lay aside his personal animosities and party prejudices, 
and to write, not as pamphleteer, but as historian—not as politician, 
but as patriot. 


RALPHL* 

RAvriis another illustration of what ought by this time to be 

a tolerably familiar truth — namely, that mere cleverness 

a very little way in the composition of a successful novel. 
The supesticial ingenuity and the power of verbal expression — as 
contrasted with insight into things and grasp of ideas — which are 
enough to constitute cleverness in the writer or politician, are 
never of themselves adequate to make the one a statesman or the 
other an artist. Mr. Wi may 
at first sight appear to ov w thi ine, possesses, 
over shaker his cleverness, an extraordinary ioe of a very 
curious and original kind of constructive power which would be 
sufficient, in the case of even a much less clever writer, to secure a 
very extensive, if not a very discriminating, body of admirers. 
Mr. Sala is perhaps the best contemporary illustration of what we 


| are saying. All that cleverness without thought, or culture, or 


imagination, can do may be found in his novels, which, if not 
always unreadable, still will never stand higher than fourth-rate 
in the ranks of fiction. Minute observation of things rather than 
command of that easy aud superficial 
satire which assails everything under the sun, and the copious 
enunciation of paradoxes which are smart to the ear but meaning- 
less to the understanding —all this for a time captivate a 
certain class of readers, and must so distinctly preterable to 
the weary preter-human trash which fills most of the three- 
volume novels ; but it can have no affinity with art, either high or 
low — either the art of creating characters or that of inventing a 

In the highest sort of fiction we are unconscious 
of the element of cleverness; and in novels which are not $ atte 
of the highest sort, it is never a very strikingly prominent quality 


* Ralph; or, St. Sepulchre’s and Bt. Stephen's. Arthur Arnold. 
2 vols. Tinsley Brothers. 1863. w 


=f with arms and ammunition, and it is sid that when their | 
: army took up its position at Manassas it had only four | 
cartridges per Under these circumstances, it was | 
a from the first, predicted that Secession would lead to war, | 
. and to a long war. This does not seem to have been the | 
eee Ol against Federal Government is that, having it in its 
— wer to preserve pe and with e a chance of reunion, | 
must ve remembered Majo! s0n 
ay teries it 1s not so easy to say. 
- oa The fall of Fort Sumter was followed by the famous Proclama- | 
tion in which Mr. Lincoln “ read the Riot Act to seven sovereign | 
- States,” and this by secessions which raised that number to eleven. | 
: ) Both our authors narrate at some length, and with tolerable | 
<2 fidelity, the military events that followed, until the defeat of | 
Manassas Junction closed, for the moment, the campaign in | 
= i Virginia, and gave rest to both armies, and safety to Richmond. | 
ee The accounts of this and other battles in Mr. Pollard’s book, for 
| 
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And yet people who are clever and nothing more commonly 
presi that, with a certain amount of industry, they could not 
il to write a good novel. Most clever and even ately 
cultivated men not only are convinced that they “have it in 
them” to write a good novel, but up to a certain age carry about 
in their minds shadowy notions : plots and one which 
they design to hatch at some early opportunity. ey suppose | 
thar, they have witnessed and such or | 
taken part in such and such exploits, or passed through certain | 
phases and experienced certain emotions, therefore they 
are able to reproduce all that they have seen, and done, and felt, © 
in the shape of a novel that shall interest and delight all man- 
kind. A greater fallacy could not exist. The author of Ra/ph—_ 
evidently a young man—has not detected the fallacy, and accord-— 
ingly has decidedly failed in his attempt. Mr. Dickens has 
created part of his reputation by his powers of Cockney descrip- 
tion, and Mr. Disraeli achieved fame by expounding political 
theories in the form of interesting and amusing novels. Mr. 
Arnold seems to have argued that, because he had observed 
certain forms of life in London and elsewhere, and because he 
tovk a certain amount of interest in politics, he could therefore 
write a novel which should combine the respective merits of 
Mr. Dickens and Mr. Disraelii He ventures to describe the 
haunts of thieves, and the ways of attorneys’ clerks, and the 
curiosities of London lodging-houses, in the style of Mr. Dickens ; 
and he hopes to imitate Mr. Disraeli by intruding of mild 
political conversation, by callmg the Premier Lord Rugby, and 
the Earl of Derby Lord Stansfield, and by introducing a living» 
litical writer and newspaper editor. The imitation, as might 
| a been expected, has been quite unsuccessful in both cases ; 
where 
e author of | 


but less so perhaps, as might also have been ex 
the model is Mr. Dickens, than where it is 
Coningsby or Sybil. A good political novel, though by no means 
the highest form of art, requires a number of conditions in the 
writer which are most rarely found in combination. He must be 
a political student ; he must have taken a more or less practical 
in politics; he must have imagination; and he must have 
mixed with some intimacy in those peculiar circles and “gilded 
saloons” where the highest fashion is found in conjunction with 
the most eager political activity. If we may judge from the 
internal evidence of the story before us, Mr. Arnold does not | 
any one of these qualifications. The only political theory | 
Looched in Ralph is put into the mouth of the editor, and teaches _ 
us nothing more novel than that “‘ The Constitution as it is’ is the | 
Conservative watchword.” As for practical politics, we should 
say that Mr. Arnold’s share in them has been limited to an occa- 
sional order for the Strangers’ Gallery of the House of Commons. 
Nor is the mention of one or two lords and wealthy country 
ntlemen, and of the Duchess of Didchester, and Lady Edith, and 
y Adéle, quite conclusive proof that the author is familiar 
with the aristocratic world. Every clever lad, with literary taste 
and a crude interest in politics, who reads Sybil or Tanered, proposes 
to himself to write anovel on a similar principle ; but in most cases 
either the wholesome difficulty of discovering a publisher, or lack 
of perseverance, or the chilling arrival of common sense, saves the 
public from his lucubrations. 1t would have been well for Mr. 
Arnold if some of these restraining influences had operated in the 
case of Ralph, which is just such a book as a clever schoolboy or 
undergraduate might write after cramming himself with Okver 
Twist and Tanered. 

The plot is, on the whole, absurd, though constructed very much 
after the style of Mr. Dickens. Ralph, the hero, finds himself at 
a very early age living in Drury Lane, with every reason to suppose 
that his mother is Mrs. Dixon, a squalid charwoman, and that he 
had seen his father hung at the Old Bailey. Mrs. Dixon “ does 
for” the offices of a low attorney—a weak compound of Jaggers 
and Ralph Nickleby, whose clerk, Mr. Nottage, is a weak 
compound of Dr. Dick and Newman Noggs. Mr. Nottage takes a 
fancy to Ralph, and procures him a situation as amanuensis to an 
old country clergyman engaged in compiling a dictionary. Of 
course Ralph waxes high in favour with everybody with whom he 
is brought into contact ; and upon the death of the old el 
who has left him all his property—amounting to less than nothing 
after the ent of the testator's debts—he is made private secre- 

to a Mr. Baxter, member of Parliament, and father of Julia, 
with whom Ralph falls violently in love. All this time Ralph 
has been profoundly miserable in the consciousness of his ignomi- 
nious origin, and now suspecting that his new patron has disco- 
vered the secret, he runs away — “anywhere, anywhere out of 
the little world in which he was known; for he felt as though the | 
stamp of Cain was upon his forehead, and that the sins of his | 
father had descended in an avalanche of agony upon his unoffendi 
son.” But the hardened novel reader is not to be caught by ch 
like this, and is well aware that Ralph is not really the son of the 
defunct convict, for, if so, he could never marry Julia Baxter, as 
the author has most Pb | pre-ordained. Accordingly, a 
brooch turns up about the middle of the first volume ; = Son 
this point down to the end of the second, the great object of the 
author is to bring this brooch, Ralph, and a mysterious old gentle- 
man, all into the same room together. This is at length satis- 
factorily accomplished, and Ralph proves to be the son of the old 
— who is of ancient lin and enormous ions. 
he happiness at the end of the book is enormous. Cheques fly 
about in glorious profuseness. Mr. Nottage is made comfortable | 
for life. The wicked attorney’s son, who had been mainly instru- | 


mental in solving the problem about the interview with the brooch, 


| in society, and with individuals also. 
| salutary influence upon a man’s life which is exercised by a respecttul 


of these authors that has come from the E 


whose life had been made mise by 
wicked husband is providentially relieved 
is su to live happy ever after. And 
would have it the Prime Minister himself di 
the occasion, so that a dissolution of Parliament takes place, 
Ralph obtains a seat without delay. All this is just the 
dream of an undergraduate—-a pretty wife, a seat in Parliament, 
aud a shower of cheques, He only awakes, alas, to find a shower 
of bills, a furious parent, and a small curacy in a manufacturing 
town. Unreality is Mr. Arnold’s prime fault. Either he has seen 


nothing of life, or, what is more probable, he is unable to in- 


an oe what he has seen in his work. People overlook un- 
ity where—as im the case of Pickwick, and most others of Mr. 
Dickens’s writings—it is redeemed by a marvellously fertile fancy ; 
but it is unpardoned where there is nothing to for it 
beyond a little Pimms Be ggg We have not space to detail 
the long list of improbabilities—to use the weakest term—which 
make up Ralpn’s history. At every step we are asked to swallow 
something which nobody who likes to read his novel in ive, 
absorbent comfort, dares stop to think about. But iapeokabiliey 
is far more readily overlooked than unreality. Everybody knows 
that strange things do happen in the world, and that truth is 
stranger than fiction. It is the generally unlifelike tone and 
colouring which so much revolts a reader of common sense. For 
instance, can we imagine a “ sedate and business-like member of 
Parliament” letting off the following harangue to a young man 
who has just disclosed to him a most exciting story, and invited 
his opinion upon an important secret ?— 

You have been made, by the peculizr circumstances of your life, to place 
an almost unnatural value upon parentage. Far be it from me to say that 
it is a matter of no, or even of slight, importance. I fully recognise its value 
It is difficult to over-estimate the 


memory of his parents. But though in the construction of society I recog- 


| nise the fact—for it is a fact—that an inherent instinct, a wise and beneficial 
| instinct, directs mankind—gqnite irrespective of the form of government 


be associated—to venerate the claims of ancient 


under which they ma 
descent, yet (added Mr. Baxter solemnly) I 


limeage and 


| know it is my duty, as a servant of the God who is no respecter of persons, 
| to acknowl 
| he stands before me. All external attributes, all adventitious cireumstances, 


first of all, in my dealings with my fellow-man, the man as 


cannot place a dishonest character on a level with one that is upright and 
honourable ; and who is it that shall blame us if we pay our homage first of 
all to the great gifts of Ged, before we stop to examine and acknowledge 
the condition and circumstances of men ? 

It is true that the sedate and business-like member of Parlia- 
ment is reported to have discoursed thus beautifully after dinner ; 
but even considering this, and making allowance for the magical 


change of view which or burgundy may bring about even in 
ab chtdbtaienslinanndl this talk about “ the man as 


he stands before me,” and “paying homage first of all to the 

ifts of God,” seems to us aunty tegen Besides incredible 
Shoes Mr. Arnold introduces sundry unrealities which may 
now be considered imevitable in the feebler writers of fiction. 
There is the ball, with its jealousy, and bliss, and moralizings ; 
where the author gently ventilates his views about the relation 
between the mental of men and of women, marshalli 
his scraps of arguments under little labels—“ said Lady Edith,’ 
“ exclaimed Mildmay,” or “eried Lord Charles.” There is the 
hunt, where the lover his mistress to break her neck, or the 
mistress tempts her suitor to break his, followed by exclamations 
of “ My life—my love—I have killed you ”—exclamations which 
give us no sort of concern, because we are calmly contident that in 
the next page he or she will heave a huge sigh, faintly smile, and 
finally look up with eyes ing with metiable tenderness. An 
lastly, there is the young man who at once rushes into a hand- 
some income hy writing for the new rs. None of these things 
are impossible— perhaps we cannot call them even very improbable 
—but they are unreal. We are unable to picture any sort of society 
in which such events are wont to take place under such condi- 
tions. Aud, what is worse still, it is commonplace and stereotyped 
unreality. From this, at least, Mr. Arnold’s Seu might have 
saved him, even though it could not supply the lack of all the 
other qualities which go to make a good novelist. 


WOLF’S BRAZILIAN LITERATURE.* 


extensive curicsity the poets of i, though 
perhaps too little care has taken to awaken the appetite 


where it is deficient. Considering it as the first general account 

uropean press, we 
are tempted to complain that Dr. Wolf has chosen a tardy and 
circuitous method of introducing us to the few really brilliant and 
original features of the national literature. Following closely in 
the track of the anthologies that have been published at Rio 
Janeiro—which he has, however, critically revised and ht 
down to the most recent times—our editor has swelled his selec- 
tion with a good many dilettante versifiers, whose names will 
hardly command more than a local interest. The series is not 
the less valuable in another point of view, as illustrating the 
very gradual steps by which a European colony within the 
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ics must learn to bring its language and traditional senti- 
pe re into thorough Aeon. § with a novel climate and landscape, 
and to acquire familiar sympathies with the various races that 
have been nourished by the same soil. We trace a typical revo- 
lution of character in the patriotism of the Brazilian Creoles—at 
first cleaving loyally and alfectionstely to the land and institutions 
of their ancestors, then chilled by the supercilious neglect which 
they encounter from Europe, falling back on the splendid capa- 
bilities of the region in which they are settled, and fondly striving 
to compensate their want of independent traditions by the feeble 
elements derivable from the history and manners of the aboriginal 
Indians. Under these circumstances, the descendant of the Portu- 
ese conquerors becomes ready to regard them in the light of 
oreigners, to visit with the utmost severity their fanaticism and 
thirst for gold, and to idealize the courage and simplicity of the 
barbarian defenders of the soil. He nourishes an illusion like that 
with which we read our own early romances, when we consider our- 
selves as countrymen of King Arthur and his knights, and grow 
elated by their triumphs over the “ heathen of the Northern seas.” 
The perpetual object of his ambition, if he writes an epic poem, is 
explained by the Miltonian line: — 
Frangam Saxonicas Britonum sub Marte phalangas. 


Some such sentiments may be traced in Brazilian literature in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, and they received a manifest 
impetus from the “ — of Minas Geraes” (1789-92). This 
event drove to Europe José Basilio de Gama, who wrote in exile 
his Uruguay, a narrative of the defence of that province by the 
Indians in 1756, when their sometime allies, the 5 yen had 
made terms for surrendering them to Portugal. e party of 
independence was supported by the Jesuits, to whom Gama mani- 
fests a decided aversion. His work is in six cantos, in a 
blank verse formed 7 the English model. Dr. Wolf's 
extracts contain original descriptions of the arms and manners 
of various native tribes, of their mode of clearing forests, &c. 
A contemporary of this poet, namely, Santa Rita Durdo, occupied 
himself with the legendary history of Diego Alvares, the discoverer 
of Brazil, who was ed on the coast, and after living some 
time among the Indians, over whom he acquired regal power 
through the awe inspired by his firearms, escaped to Europe with 
a native woman, whom he afterwards married. Our editor remarks 
that Gama and Durio have, by a considerable period, preceded the 
Anglo-American poets and novelists in describing the manners of 
indigenous tribes in the New World. Their sty e, however, was 
encumbered by the classical affectations which had formed so 
marked a feature inCamoens. A similar theme, the Confederation 
of the Tamoyos, has been treated with more spirit and knowledge 
since the establishment of Dom Pedro II. on the throne of Brazil 
by Gongalez de Magalhaens. His poem is fully analysed by Dr. 
Wolf, and appears to place in a strong contrast the hatred with 
which the Indians regarded the majority of their invaders, and the 
reverence with which they were filled by the self-denying labours 
of such missionaries as Anchieta and Nobrega. 

It is some time, however, ere we come on a t whose 
“ Americanism ” is so lively and unstrained as that of Gongalvez 
Dias, whether we consider those sympathies with the rude stoicism 
of the Indians, which he shows in the yet unfinished poem of the 
“Tambyras,” or merely hear him describe the sorrows of a half- 
caste girl among a native tribe, in an unpretentious song like the 
M , of which we will roughly imitate the opening : — 

Forlorn she is living, and no man will take her ; 
You’d think that her Maker 

Had not been Tupa ! 
Those few that avoid not her company wholly, 


« Blue, blue are m es, of the colour of a; 
As bright as Ho gh my and their languish is sweet , 
On an indigo sky they resemble the cloudlets, 
Their tint is like shades over billows that fleet. 
“ But warriors that show me the most toleration 
Reply with vexation, 
“Yes, blue-ey’d you are, but a mere Maraba.’ 
I'd rather have eyes that are darkblack and flashing, 
Eyes brilliant and 
And raven-plume-colour’d, not like anaja.” 


This piece is very characteristic of the ay accentuated and 
northern metres which have gradually been adopted and deve- 
loped in Brazil, to the exclusion of the early Peninsular forms of 
verse and assonant rhyme. These experiments in rhythm may be 
more effective from the fact noticed by M. Varnhagen, that the 
pronunciation of the Po ese language is more sonorous and 
archaic in South America than on the European continent, and less 
addicted to the clipping and attenuation of the vowel sounds. 
Besides these more characteristic works, the selection before us 
points to those of many authors whose lives or abilities were 
remarkable in a less national point of view. In the seventeenth 
century, when literature in Brazil was chiefly cultivated under the 
influence of the Jesuits, we have the determined and eccentric 
satirist, Gregorio de Mattos. He appears to have ruined his 
position with all his friends and patrons by his scurrility, 
and in the end to have made his own wife an object of public 
ridicule, because she had entreated him to behave more 


prudently. Under this provocation she deserted him, and 
took refuge with her uncle, who, however, exerted himself to bring 
about a reconciliation. Thereupon Gregorio claimed that she 


should be restored to him like a fugitive slave, at the hands of 


Gongalo, the “captain of the forest,” or functionary appointed for 
this purpose. The lady’s friends treated this mar Ae as a jest, 
but were held to it in earnest ; and the husband declared that an 
children he might subsequently have by her should be called 
Gongalo, after the “true founder of his family.” Dr. Wolf’s 
extracts from this author are less characteristic than those in 
Varnhagen’s ilegio. 

Thomas Antonio Gonzaga, who was banished to Africa on 
account of his supposed complicity in the conspiracy of Minas 
Geraes, had distinguished himself as the loerel = Maritha,” and 
had written in her honour a large collection of sonnets and canzoni. 
He was on the point of winning her hand when he was separated 
by asevere and probably unmerited sentence ; and he was sufiering a 
rigorous confinement, when he wrote, like Petrarca, a tragic second 

to rhymes commenced in hope and admiration. Yet he ended 
y marrying another woman who had nursed him in his sickness ; 
but his intellect, it is pleaded for him, had been deranged ; and he 
seems to have been subject to frequent fits of frenzy during the 
few years that he remained alive. Marilha received the news of 
his banishment with the wildest sorrow; but she, too, marr 
and, moreover, reached an advanced age. Another very unfor- 
tunate poet was one of the best Portuguese comedians, De Silva, 
who was burned as a rela Jew at the auto da féin Lisbon, 
A.D. 1726. He had, among other works, dramatized the story of 
Don Quixote, and invented a droll scene, in which his hero 
imagines that Dulcinea has been clothed by enchantment in the 
likeness of Sancho Panza. He is only convinced of his error 
when the Squire threatens to kick him; for of such an action he 
cannot conceive a lady capable under the direst magic influences. 

Among the latest Brazilian poets we trace the same revolutions 
of taste which have marked the p of European literature 
since the epoch of the French revolution. The old fondness for 
classical allusion has been banished by the style and sentiments of 
the Romantic school; and these have been fully associated 
with Indian tradition and fairy lore, most particularly in 
the Nebulusa vf Macedv. Lu Byron’s passion, cynicism, 
and scepticism have won disciples at Rio Janeiro no less 
than elsewhere. Among the most gifted, and at the same time 
extravagant, of these was Azevedo, who died in 1851 at 
the age of twenty. The fashionable melancholy of recent 
~~ has in Brazil been favoured by an ancient predisposition of 
the Portuguese temperament, so that the language supplies us 
with terms which are in A ti 
of this feeling is repeatedly found in the poetry of Goncalvez Di 
though it is Ctl compensated by an opposite ideal py tery 
which he has caked in some of his Indian poems. Dr. Wolf 
censures the “'Tambyras” as an historical poem, grounded upon a 
trivial action. It describes the wars between two obscure 
tribes of natives, and makes no allusion to the important drama of 
European colonization which had begun to be enacted near them. 
But these considerations do not affect the psychological interest of 
the subject, from which the author seems chiefly anxious to draw 
examples of rugged endurance, in order to reprove and modify the 
too refined susceptibilities which he sees cultivated by his contem- 
poraries. Of one very prominent element in modern literature— 
namely, the elation with which it regards the progress of the 
sciences and useful arts—we find few traces in the literature of a 
7 for which nature has done so much, and industry as yet so 
little. 


BURKE’S TABLE TALK.* 


We Langton, with reference to a conversation in which 
Johnson, as usual, had taken the lead, remarked that he 
should have been glad to hear more from another person (meaning 
Burke), Burke exclaimed, “‘Oh, no; it is enough for me to have 
rung the bell to him.” But on similar occasions his contempora- 
ries would have agreed with Langton, and no one was readier than 
the lexicographer himself to acknowledge the colloquial merit of 
the orator :— 

What I most envy Burke for is his being constantly the same. He is 
never what we call humdrum; never unwilling to begin to talk, nor in 
haste to leave off. . . Burke, sir, is such a man, that if you met him 
for the first time in the street when you were stopped by a drove of oxen, 
and you and he stepped aside to take shelter but for five minutes, he’d talk 
to you in such a manner that, when you parted, you would say, This is an 
extraordinary man. Now you may be long enough with me without finding 
anything extraordinary. 

At the same time he denied him wit :— 

No, sir; he never succeeds there. *Tis low; tis conceit. I used to say 

Burke never once made a good joke. 
Boswell vehemently maintains the contrary ; and Reynolds declared 
that he had often heard Burke say, in the course of an evening, 
ten good things which would have served a noted wit to live 
upon for a twelvemonth. The truth seems to be that, in the case of 
a great speaker or thinker, only his sprightlier sallies, or jokes pro- 
perly so called, are set down to his credit as a wit. Few have more 
wit than Bacon, but our sense of it is merged in the higher attribute 
of wisdom ; and Burke’s happiest flights of fancy are those by which 
he points arguments and illustrates reflections too grave and deep 
to suggest humorous associations. Thus, in defending the trappings 
of royalty—“ The feather that adorns the royal bird supports his 
flight; strip him of his plumage, and you fix him to the earth ; ” 


* Extracts from Mr. Burke’s Table Talk, at Crewe Hall. Written down 
by Mrs. Crewe. Printed for Private Circulation. 1863. 
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or when he accused Pitt of contemplating a commercial treaty 
with France as-an affair of two firms, and not of two great nations, 
as “a contention between the sign of the Fleur de Lis and the sign 
of the Old Red Lion, which should obtain most custom.” 

Burke, considered as a talker, has hitherto been in the condition 
of a hero who is not appreciated because his exploits are unsung— 
quia caret vate sacro; and, unless a wit can reckon on a Boswell, 
perhaps the best thing that can happen to him is for his fame to 
rest on tradition. A dry imperfect record of good sayings may 
prove worse than 20 record at all; for few people can be got to 
make allowance for the inevitable loss of point and spirit when 
little more than substance has been saved. We are, therefore, by 
no means convinced that Lord Houghton’s last contribution to the 
Miscellanies of the Philobiblion Society, however valuable as a 
literary curiosity, will help to elevate the reputation of the illus- 
trious author and statesman who has unwittingly supplied the 
materials. 

Burke was intimately acquainted with Mrs. Crewe (nee Greville), 
the Mrs Crewe of True Blue celebrity, who canvassed Westminster 
with the Duchess of Devonshire for Fox. She was a highly culti- 
yated and accomplished woman, fully qualified to appreciate her 
distinguished friend; and whilst Burke was a visitor at Crewe 
Hall, she took notes of portions of his conversation. These notes are 
in the possession of her granddaughter, Lady Houghton, who has 
pel a limited number of copies (thirty, we believe) to be 
printed for the members of the Philobiblion Society. 
to extract a few specimens. 

alking of conversation, Burke remarked : — 


Dull prosers are preferable to dull jokers. The first require only passive 
acquiescence ; but the last harass the spirits and check their spontaneous 
action. Common sense should be paid more respect to than uncommon sense, 
which can seldom improve the happiness of human life. Clumsy satire, such 
as of late has been called quizzing, to be discouraged by leaders in fashions, as 
it tends to produce equality of mind, quite dangerous to the understanding, 
which should early be taught respect for truth even in trifles, subordination 
of mind being as necessary as subordination of rank. 

Another grave objection to quizzing is, that it requires some 
member of the company to suffer for the amusement of the rest. 
A butt is as nece to the quizzer as a subject to a dissecting 
surgeon. As re strict accuracy, it is worthy of remark 
that Mrs. Piozzi describes Burke as a reckless hap-hazard talker, 
troubling himself little about the consequences of what he said. One 
evening, at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, he spoke so strongly in praise of 
some island in the West Indies that Mrs. Horneck, a widow with 
two beautiful daughters, resolved to lose no time in purchasing 
land there. She did so, and lost a large part of her slender 
income. “Dear Sir,” said I (Mrs, Piozzi) when we met next, 
“how fatal has your eloquence proved to poor Mrs, Horneck.” 
“How fatal her own folly!” replied he; “Ods! my life, must 
one swear to the truth of a song.’ 

To proceed with our extract: — 

Great disgust at the pedantry of the last age in some of the higher classes 
produced at last an insipid languor in conversation very distressing now to 
general society, and very apt to check all social intercourse of mind and good- 
will amongst young contemporaries. 

The chief defect in conversation at present is its want of solidity 
and continuity. Subject after subject is touched lightly and flung 
aside, because every one is haunted by the fear of being voted a 
bore; and such a thing as a sustained discussion on an instructive 
topic is rare. 

Mr. Burke, however, was sometimes heard to say that the extreme of 
rattling (as it was called) often produced much barrenness in discourse, and 
that the Irish might be said frequently to hold conversations below -the par 
of their understandings. Vulgarness and illiberality of mind infinitely 
more odious than vulgarness in language or style. He wished that more 
indulgence should be bestowed upon story-tellers than is common now. A 
story to be good, said he, should be a little long sometimes, and it is bad 
policy to reject the stories of many men, because they may have talent for 
narration and woe, a. and, in general, when a man o! you his story, 
it is the best part of his conversation he has to give you. 
If bad’s the best, we would rather decline the offer. The argu- 
ment for accepting at all risks recalls Charles Lamb’s answer to a 
fellow-passenger in a stage-coach, who, having been kept awake 
half the night, remarked that he (Lamb) had a bad cough. “ It’s 
the best I can give you,” stammered Lamb. A long story is 
seldom endurable unless it is told dramatically. Burke’s concluding 
remark on this topic is, that “there should be a variety of styles 
in conversation, as in other amusements.” This is little more 
than a paraphrase of Rochefoucauld’s maxim, “On ne plait pas 
longtemps si l’on n’a qu’une sorte d’esprit.” 

en some one mentioned Fox’s attachment to France and 
French manners, Burke answered, “ Yes, his attachment has been 
os and long; for, like a cat, he has continued faithful to the 
ouse after the family has left it.” On its being remarked that 
no persons held together for any long continuance who called 
themselves democrats, taking the fact at once for granted, he 
replied, “Birds of prey are not ious.” He said that 
Mr. Windham “often reminded him of Eddystone Lighthouse 
dashed at by waves, but continuing steadily to give light to 
surrounding objects.” These are sayings dependent on the mode 
of expression for their point. But either Mrs. Crewe was not able 
to off the precise words, or she preferred substance to form ; 
for the value of the collection consists almost exclusively in the 
soundness of the remarks, or in the illustration they afford of 
change or fixedness in fashions and customs. 


Mr. Burke was a great admirer of Swift’s humour, particularly of his 
namby-pamby letters to Stella, which he praised for their genuine graceful 


e now 


ease ; but on some friends observing that many who had cheerful minds, and 
much taste for humour, could not relish their pla istles in early life, 
but had grown to like them afterwards, he said, ly life had generally a 


serious turn—that it was in youth the reasoning powers were strongest, 
though the stock was too to make any show with. That the imagina- 
tion ated strongest after youth, and that the best poetry which men wrote 
was when they were advanced in life—that imagination, however ready it 
was to come forward, could not be exercised without a stock of knowl 

and that the active faculties of man were at first employed in selecting and 
rejecting materials for that stock. 

Mackintosh names fifty as the age at which eloquence may be 
expected to arrive at maturity. t the poetic imagination de- 
pends less on acquired knowledge or experience, and the statement 
that “the best poetry which men wrote was when they were 
advanced in life” must be understood with numerous exceptions. 
The assertion that the reasoning powers are strongest in youth 
also sounds paradoxical. The following remarks will be read with 
surprise by many of the modern frequenters of Rotten Row :— 

Mr. Burke th t that lounging rides on horseback had been of late one 
of the great checks to economy in all families among the gentry. Very 
few younger brothers, said he, are able to keep two horses, and two horses 
must be kept when they are in the habit of riding every day; and if they 
are neat and elegant in their ideas (as all gentlemen ought to be) this ex- 
pense incurs that of an additional cievent, Conties necessary accoutrements, 
such as saddles, bridles, boots, &c., which create endless bills, and will run a 
man very fast into debt. Few, besides elder brothers, he said, ever 
thought of riding in the middle of the day, except on particular occasions, 
till within the last thirty years. Men, indeed, who parks, farms, 
or other objects to look after out of doors, kept horses in their stalls also for 
pleasure ; but men who could have no other object but that of saunte 
made more use of their own limbs, and found fitter employment for 
their time and money. 

Burke had > studied and thoroughly understood the prin- 
ciples of taste. He is well known to have afforded Reynolds the 
most effective aid in the composition of his lectures; and his 
letters to Barry may be still read with advantage by all young 
artists of promise. Mr. Gibson, therefore, will be glad to find him 
on his side on a much-mooted question :— 

Mr. Burke objected much to that false refinement (which he called it) of 
this age, which had banished gilding from the ornamental parts of buildings, 
and even sculpture. He said that marbles, and other materials of every 
colour, were blended best by gold ; that gold is the colour of light, and pro- 
duces in a great degree the same effects as sunshine ; that our very lan, 
confesses the pleasure we feel from the gilded objects we behold ; that many 

years ago Charles Fox and he together lamented the loss of true taste in 
England on this point. That gilding was so much to the taste of the 
ancients, that they ornamented their favourite statues with gold, and that 
there are remains of it to be seen on the Venus of Medicis—that she was 
sometimes styled Aurea Venus on that account. That the Romans gilded 
their ceilings and other parts of their fine buildings more than the Greeks, 
because they had more gold; but in all former ages gold was used for the 
purposes of ornament, when it could be obtained. 

Enlightened Dissenters are anxious to maintain the Established 
Church of England as the bulwark of the Christian faith. 
Burke, for the same reason, deprecates the overthrow of the 
Church of Rome :— 

How is it possible to suppose that, if the Catholic religion were destroyed, 

the Protestant religion could alone be able to support Christianity! The 
numbers are on the side of Catholics. Jacobins, therefore, persecute Catholics 
more than any other sect; they know that to hew down the trunk out of 
which the branches shoot is their best policy. 
Such fears may be well founded on the assumption that the Catholic 
religion was to be literally destroyed; but they are obviously 
fallacious on the hypothesis of its being purified, or replaced by a 
sounder and less corrupt form of Christianity. 

The general conclusion from these notes is, that Burke’s table 
talk was rather suggestive and instructive than brilliant; but they 
are too few, and of too abstract and condensed a character, to be 
taken as a fair test or sample of his conversation. Mrs. Piozzi 
confirms Wraxall’s remark that Burke’s Irish accent was as strong 
as if he had never quitted the banks of the Shannon. 


BERJEAU’S VARIETIES OF DOGS." 


M BERJEA U—who is a son, we believe, of the learned editor 
IVE « ‘of several reprints of ancient block-books which have been 
reviewed in these started a topic of great novelty and 
interest in the little volume now before us. He has brought to- 
ther in fifty-two plates about two hundred illustrations of dogs, 
rrowed from antique —s medizval paintings, and early 
woodcuts and engravi is lowest limit being the end of the 
seventeenth century—with the view of “showing how long many of 
the numerous breeds now existing have been known.” This is not 
very clearly expressed ; for we presume that no new breed of dogs 
has been invented among us, though several old ones may have dis- 
appeared. M. Berjeau means, we suppose, to investigate how far 
e characteristics of favourite varieties of dogs have been observed 
and portrayed in ancient and medieval art. Perhaps, too, a work 
like this might serve to show whether the existing breeds have 
come down to us pure and unmixed, or whether they have been 
modified to any considerable extent by crossing. So many 
mongrels, curs, and nondescripts abound, that some people have fanci- 
fully imagined a future period at which all canine varieties will be 
merged in some dreary uniformity of species. Already it is difficult 
enough to find a thorough-bred deerhound, or pug, or Pomeranian ; 
and those who keep up the pure breeds of the Lyme mastiffs or 
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the Clumber iels be fairly regarded as public benefactors. 
Ta thie point of view, the Dog Shows ehich = becoming a per- 
manent institution among us are y to be susietiael: The 
show at Ashburnham in the March of the present year, 
assembled more than 1,200 which were classified under - 
two varieties; most of which M. Berjeau thinks are to be i 
in the illustrations of the present volume. We wish we could 
agree with him. At any rate our own powers uf comparison are 
unequal to the task. We must add, that M. Berjeau scarcely 
discharges the p duties of an author when he tells his 
readers that he “leaves to the sportsman and to the artist 
to find in the drawings the varieties which best co: d with 
those above enumerated.” This is hard upon us. a writer 
deliberately undertakes an inquiry which ises to be curious 
and instructive, we have a right to complain if he suddenly shirks 
the task, and imposes it upon his readers. It is comparatively easy to 
from ancient sources a large number of dog-portraits. The real 
difheulty ia to identi the species, and to distinguish between the real 
and the conventional delineation of them. As it is, M. Berjeau’s 
ictures may be accepted as mémoires pour servir (as the French call 
em), but not as the promised history itself. Nor has he carried 
out his intention so thoroughly as he might have done. We observe 
no illustrations, for instance, from medieval illuminations. He 
would have done well to examine the ancient Bestiaria which 
are to be found among the MSS. of our great libraries. Then, 
again, the monumental brasses and the sepulchral effigies of the 
middle ages would have afforded him numerous interesting exam- 
ples; for, as is well-known, knights and ladies were often repre- 
sented as resting their feet upon their dogs. In one case, we 
remember, a monumental brass exhibits a lady’s lap-dog, with its 
name ro pete on its collar. Heraldry, again, would afford man 
an useful hint as to the specific varieties of canine nature. We 
recommend M. Berjeau to his pee in a future 
Fam from these quarters, ve e must really con- 
descend to be showman to his own menagerie, and to tell us what 
are his own conclusions from the examples which he has collected. 
We do not profess to be able to gather what M. Berjeau would 
have us to understand in the poyer sf passage, in which he opens 
a very interesting _ to which, however, he supplies no 
row answer. e quote the passage, in its entirety, as it 
stands :— 

According to Darwin’s theory of selection, the forms of animals are, in the 
course of ages, modified by climate and habits, even when their species ma 
be > back to a type almost unique, and not ee as moda 
size and general outline of the body. Are such modifications highly ob- 
servable in dogs, of which the common type may be, and is, in fact, varied 
almost ad infinitum by cross-breedings? Such is the question which the 
present book will, perhaps, help to bring a little nearer its solution. 

It is time to M. illustrations 
which, incomplete as they are, are highly suggestive and amusing. 
Fint of all, + cdpies from one of the bas-reliefs of Nineveh in 
the British Museum an Assyrian dog, which is represented as 
taking part in a wild-ass hunt. This is a very large and powerful 
animal, which seems to us to resemble what is called a boar- 
hound. But M. Berjeau seems to think that it is a Thibetan 
dog, such as Marco Polo described. Turner, in his Embassy to 
Thbet, says that he saw in wooden “ huge dogs, tremen- 
dously fierce, strong, and noisy.” This is followed by three plates 
of dogs, copied from antique marbles in the British Museum. 
M. Berjeau would call them bloodhounds, except one, from the 

up of the Acton, in which he finds the type of the greyhound. 
But none of them seem to us to have the bloodhound’s jaw. 


"We should be rather inclined to call them wolfhounds. 


If the copied, in , from an ancient French engraving of 
the Saoethcontartis taloed a French e, it is noticeable 
that its hind-quarters are not shaved. is plate has some 
curious lines appended. The dog’s name was t; Je suis 
Loyal Barbet veillant is written above it. From a German master 
of the same century, M. Berjeau gives us an unmistakable pointer 
and a wolfhound. Two hideous curs, borrowed from the Direc- 
torium Humane Vite—a dlock-book of 1480— are 
tended, we think, to represent an nine variety. e art 0 
the bleck-book illustrations is nototoualy of the most degraded 
kind. What does M. Berjeau mean by the “‘lion-dog,” whieh he 
ascribes to Bergman von Holpe, from the Stultifera Navis of 
1494? This is surely nothing but a shaved pees, honing a 
kind of mane and a tufted tail. From an illuminated capital B 
a vary though legs ae 
obtains a v istingui e gre its hi are 
most di proportionately large. But doubtless, fn the miserable art 
of the est wood-engravers, it was considered quite suffi- 
cient to produce an approximate or conventional representa- 
tion of a dog, without any pretence at a genuine copying 
from nature. Such, for instance, are the ue varieties 
imagined by the illustrator of Sebastian dt’s Book of 
Fab inted at Basle in 1501 by Jacobus de Phortzeim. 
Michael Wohlgemuth, the master of Albert Diirer, might have 
than he is in the m 1 
dog with a tufted tail, which he has drawn in the 
Chronicle of 1493. On the other hand, the unknown artist of the 
woodcuts in de Worse’s famous Book of St. Alban's, b 
Dame Juliana ers (1496), has copied his ing dogs wit 
considerable fidelity to nature. Still more ul was Israel van 
engravings is master (1482—1489 jeau has extracte 
i poodles, and Pram) drawn with spirit 


spaniels, setters, 
and intelligence. Still better, as might be e , are the 


drawings of Albert Diirer himself. His bloodhounds, 
poodles, rough terriers, and boarhounds are sh 
great force and skill. Every one will remember the dog in this 
artist’s famous engraving of the Knight and Death, which has 
been taken for an illustration of De la Motte Fouqué’s Sintram. 
Of what breed is it? We believe it to be a retriever. M. Berjeau, 
who copies it, considers it to be a Newfoundland dog. But the 
modelling of the head and the neck is certainly too tame and weak 
fora true presentment of that variety, even if the breed was known 
in Europe at that time. Perhaps, however, the crossing of breeds has 
improved the original retriever to what we are now accustomed to 
see. Whatever the breed of Albert Diirer’s dog may be, the 
species represented by Bur ir, in his ving of the Triumph 
of Maximilian, is clearly the same. Another equally well-known 
dog in ancient pictorial art is the ro hairy terrier from John 
Van Eyck’s picture in the National G ¥ is animal is beau- 
tifully drawn. But, of course, a really great master could not 
fail to draw a dog as well and as truthfully as anything else. 
Thus from Lucas Cranach we have (Plate 21) @ capiial group of 
two ane at play, besides a wolfhound ; and Lucas van Leyden 
(1516) affords admirable sketches of the bull-dog, the pointer, the 
setter, and the Italian greyhound. On the other the harrier, 
by Robetta—shown, on Plate 24, as killing a hare—and the black 
and tan terrier by the same artist, are neither of them yv 
accurate. A bloodhound, by Montegna, on the same plate, is 
nobly idealized in the true spirit of antique art. We may pass 
over a number of very questionable specimens from the woodcuts 
of early printed hoe such as ’s Antibossicon, and from 
the drawings of Urs Graf and Martin de Vos, and come to some 
really masterly engravings in George Turberville’s Noble Art o 
Venerie, published in London in 1576. Here we have a masti 
bitch with her pups, a black or Swiss foxhound, harriers, mastifis, 
and retrievers, besides a whole pack of foxhounds in their kennel. 
Another hunting-book by Jost Ammon, published at Frankfort in 
1592, affords M. Berjeau pictures of almost all kinds of sporting 
dogs. Many of thom are too small to be of much use; but 
others—witness the vigorous group of a bear brought to bay 
by five or six hounds, all of them armed with spiked collars— 
are full of life and spirit. Other groups represent a stag-hunt, a 
boar-hunt, and various packs with their k In this curious 
series especially, the author ought to have told us whet kind of 
dogs were intended by Jost Ammon to be represented. It is too 
much to expect us to find this out for ourselves. Finally — not to 
weary our readers with the less interesting plates—we may 
mention some lifelike sketches by Boissard, engraved by Theodor 
de Bry, and some equally good ones by Faithorne, as illustrations 
to Ogilby’s Homer (1660), and 4 ornelius van Noorden (1683). 

e may repeat our hopes that M. Berjeau will keep this subject 
in view, and will enlarge his collections. It is remarkable that he 
has borrowed no illustrations from the pictures of the great animal 
painter, Snyders. Of the breeds of dogs which find no represen- 
tatives in his plates, we may mention the turnspit, the pug, the 
colley, the Danish carriage-dog, the true deerhound, Skye 
terrier, and the Esquimaux or Pomeranian. Perhaps, in a pro- 
fessedly archeological book, we have no right to — at a pre- 
ponderance of rude and inartistic engravings. t we earnestly 
recommend the ingenious compiler to use more discrimination in 
his selection. A really conscientious endeavour to draw a dog from 
the life, by a medieval illuminator, is worth more than a dozen 
hideous woodcuts from the earliest printed block-books. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rgected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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